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MITHRAISM AND ITS 
CHALLENGE TO CHRISTIANITY 


By 
THE REV. PROFESSOR S. G. F. BRANDON 


M.A., D.D. 
Professor of Comparative Religion in the University of Manchester 


I 


THE unearthing of a Mithraic temple in the heart of London was 
certainly an event calculated to stir some public interest, but few 
could have anticipated the crowds which patiently queued to see the 
site. However, this demonstration of popular concern was not likely 
to have been inspired by some deep, but hitherto unperceived, interest 
in Mithraism on the part of the citizens of London, and the prosaic 
truth in all probability is that the majority was moved by the fascina- 
tion of “ buried treasure ” to wait long hours to view the confused 
fragments of masonry. Yet the occasion has not been without its 
value, for it has served to remind the British public that once in this 
land there was established another religion than that which we now 
officially profess, and it was established at an age when Christianity 
was itself very young and like Mithraism was also a new-comer here. 

On the site of the London mithraeum, open as it was to the sky and 
dominated by the giant equipment of modern engineering, it must 
have been difficult to sense that atmosphere of mystery which seems 
naturally to invest a place where men once worshipped the god of 
their hopes and fears. The present writer gratefully recalls the 
privilege which was once his of standing in the mithraeum beneath 
the ancient church of San Clemente in Rome, for this is undoubtedly 
the best preserved of all the shrines of Mithras and provides the most 
authentic impression of a sanctuary of this deity and his rites.1_ The 
truly subterranean situation there reminds one that the proper /ocus 
of the Mithraic mysteries was a cave,? while the sculptured figures of 
Mithras and his attendants, wearing each the peculiar Phrygian cap, 
evoke the oriental origin of the cult, as the stone benches along the 


1 An adequate description and rows are to be found in L. Nolan, The Basilica of the 
San Clemente in Rome (Rome, 1934). Cf. F. tt, Texctes e¢ Monuments figurés relatifs aux Mystéres 
de Mithra (Bruxelles, 1896), t. ii., pp. 203-6. 

* According to Porphyry, De antro nympb., 5-6 (in N. Turchi, Fontes Historiae Aevi Hellenistici, 
Rome, 1923, p. 289), Zoroaster had originally dedicated a cave in the mountains of Persia to 
Mithras, elxéva $¢povros [adrg] amnAalov roi xdopov, bv MiOpas . ., but this 
is clearly a later interpretation of a well established custom, Spe/aeum (cave) remained the technical 
name of Mithraic sanctuaries, although the term semplum was sometimes used. Cf. F. Cumont 
in Encycl. of Religion and Ethics (ed. J. tings), vol. i, p. 744. 
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walls recall the custom of the ancient world of reclining at meals and 
for social intercourse. Moreover, the juxtaposition of this mithraeum 
to the Christian buildings, namely, the so-called Dominicum Clementis 
and the two churches superimposed above, eloquently suggests an 
erstwhile rivalry between the cults of Christ and of Mithras and the 
ultimate triumph of the faith which came from Palestine over that 
which originated in Persia. 

The recent stirring of popular interest in Mithraism has led to the 
expression in the Press on several occasions of the view that this faith 
was indeed once the most serious rival of Christianity for the allegiance 
of the peoples of the Roman Empire. The view is not a new one, 
and it found classic expression in 1882 in the words of the great 
French scholar Ernest Renan: “ Si le christianisme edt été arrété dans 
sa croissance par quelque maladie mortelle, le monde edt été mith- 
riaste.” 1 But it is worth while asking how far this opinion is justified 
—apart from the fact that some early Christians saw in the rites of 
Mithras devilish parodies of those of the Church,? how far have we 
evidence for believing that Mithraism by nature and policy constituted 
a really serious menace to Christianity in its bid to become the 
exclusive religion of the Western World ? 

To attempt an answer to this question we must surely begin by 
examining the nature of Mithraism, so as to determine whether or not 
it had such intrinsic qualities as to enable it to challenge effectively the 
Christian claim to be the unique revelation of the divine purpose for 
mankind. To do this brings us first to consider the deity who was 
the centre of the faith and practice which constituted Mithraism, 


II 


Mithras® was a god of Aryan origin, whose existence can be traced 
back into the second millennium B.c., where he is found in Hittite 
documents as a god of the Mitanni, an Aryan people settled in Asia 
Minor.* In the sacred literature of the Aryan invaders of India 
Mithras prominently figures under the name Mitra as a deity associated 
with light, especially ie light of the sun, which gives him an ethical 
character in that he is regarded as the all-seeing witness of men’s 
deeds. But it was in ancient Iran that Mithras was destined to 
acquire his greatest glory and that character which was in time to set 
him on his career as a god of universal significance. Unfortunately 


1 Mare-Auréle, p. $79. With this statement may be set that of H. Gressmann, Die orientalischen 
Religionen im bellenistisch-rimischen Zeitalter (Berlin, 1930), p. 157: “‘ Beinahe ware die rémische 
Welt nicht christlich, sondern mithrisch geworden,’ 

§ E.g. yen Martyr, Apo/. 1. 66; Tertullian, de cor. 15, de pr. baeret. 40 (in Turchi, op. cit., 

. 287-8), 
Michra isthe Greek form of the name; Hines of 

. V. G. Childe, The Aryans (London, 1926), pp. 18-19; B, Hrozny, Ancient Hi. estern 
Asia, India, and Crete (Prague, 1954), pp. 110, 112. we 

5 Cf. H. S, Jones in 1. of Religion and Ethics, vol. viii, p. 752a; G. Dumézil in Histoire 

gintrale des Religions, t.i (Paris, 1948), p. 448. 
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1. The mithraeum beneath the Church of San 


Clemente, Rome. 
(To the right of the Bull-slaying relief is a 


bust of Helios.) 


[Photo ; Anderson, Rome.] 


2. A statue of Aion found 
in a mithraeum at Sidon, and 
now in the Collection de 
Clerq, Paris. 
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3. Bas relief depicting the slaying of the Bull 
by Mithras, found at Hiddernheim. (The 
small scenes in the two top registers depict 
incidents from the legend of Mithras.) 


{F. Cumont: Textes et Monuments figurés relatifs Mystéres 
de Mithra, H, Lamertin, Brussels, 1896.] 


4. A marble head, probably 
of Mithras, found on the 
site of the London mi/hraenm. 


[Photo : Planet News.] 
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the earliest form of his cult there constitutes a problem of great 
obscurity, which is worsened by the present state of Iranian studies, 
which is a field calling for expert knowledge in a number of ancient 
and obscure languages and productive of much conflict of specialist 
opinion. The basic difficulty lies in the fact that the earliest docu- 
ments, the so-called Gathas of Zarathustra,! make no mention of 
Mithras, although he appears prominently in later writings. Since 
Zarathustra was the great reformer of ancient Iranian religion and 
the protagonist of that remarkable dualistic creed which goes under 
the name of Zoroastrianism, his silence about Mithras has been 
regarded as significant, although opinion differs about this signifi- 
cance. It has, for example, been suggested that Zarathustra tacitly 
shows hostility towards Mithras in his condemnation of animal 
sacrifice, which was a characteristic feature of that deity’s cult.2 On 
the other hand, the remarkable suggestion has been made by Professor 
G. Widengren that Mithras appears as one of the Amesha Spentas, the 
six abstract entities which Zarathustra assigns as assistants or attributes 
to his supreme god, Ahura Mazdah.* ‘The identification is made 
with Vohu Manah, i.e. Good Thought or Mind, and is pregnant with 
consequence, for Vohu Manah acts as the saviour of the human soul 
on its last awful journey and Widengren is thus able to go on to 
suggest that originally in Iran Mithras was regarded as an incarnated 
saviour of men. 

It will surely be some time before it becomes clear whether expert 
opinion in Iranian studies is to accept this suggestion of Widengren 
or not—a suggestion which has the value of ere that the soterio- 
logical réle of Mithras is extremely ancient and pre-dates the teaching 
of Zarzthustra. However that may be, we do know certainly that, 
with the gradual transformation of the original doctrine of Zara- 
thustra into the later Mazdeism of Arsacid and Sasanian Persia, 
Mithras rose to even greater prominence. Thus in the Mihir Yasht 
(x. 1) we find Mithras being definitely assigned an exalted place in 
the faith which is claimed to stem from Zarathustra: “ Thus spake 
Ahura Mazdah to the holy Zarathustra: When I created Mithra, 
lord of wide pastures, then, O Spitama, I created him as worthy of 
sacrifice, as worthy of prayer as myself, Ahura Mazdah.” And in 
other passages his character as the protector of the needy is com- 
memorated: “Whom the poor man, who follows the teaching of 
(Princeton, 1952), pp. 77-83. 

* Cf. J. Duchesne-Guillemin, Ormazd et Abriman (Paris, 1953), Pp. 39-49, 45. 


* “ Stand und Aufgaben der iranischen Religionsgeschichte,” in Nwumen, vol. i (1954), p. 23. 
“ Die Lésung liegt darin, dass die Amesha Spentas eine ‘ Sublimierung’ der Reihe der indo- 


iranischen ‘ funktionellen ’ Gétter darstellen.” Widengren, p. 23, nt, 27, attributes this“ Lésung ” 
to the researches of G. Dumézil. 

‘4 o cit., pp. 46~7, 48. It should be noted that in his earlier work, Hochgottg/aube im Alten 
Iran (Lund, 1938), pp. 100 ef seq., Widengren produced evidence to show that, as a “ Hochgott,” 
Mithras was re as having ethically a dual character, 
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righteousness, when wronged and deprived of his tights, with 
uplifted hands invokes for help ” (x. 84), and Mithras’ aid is sought 
“in both worlds, in this world of the body, and in the world of the 
spirit” (x. 93). And it is consistent with the status which is thus 
ascribed to him that Mithras also becomes one of the judges at the 
Final Judgement.? 

But exalted though his position thus was in the native religion of 
Iran, it was in other lands to the westward that Mithras was destined 
to have his greater part. The stages of his progress thither are 
obscure, but it would seem that it was in Babylonia that his cult 
acquired the astralism which later found expression in the typical 
sculptures of the mithraea of the West, and in the idea of the cosmic 
origin of the soul,’ while it appears that it was among the Hellenised 
kingdoms of Asia Minor that it received a certain measure of Hellen- 
isation: for example on a monument of Antiochus I of Commagene 
(69-38 B.C.) Mithras is significantly identified with Apollo, Helios 
and Hermes. Moreover, it was undoubtedly by a Pergamene artist 
that the prototype of the famous sculptured group of Mithras slaying 
the Bull was made, inspired it would seem by the statue of the bull- 
slaying Nike on the acropolis of Athens.‘ 

However, despite these debts to Greece, the cult of Mithras 
apparently was not able to root itself firmly on Greek soil, and it was 
in the other lands of the Roman Empire that it proceeded to gain its 

reatest victories. Plutarch tells the story of how the cult was first 

rought to Rome in 67 B.c. by Cilician pirates who had been captured 
by Pompey,® but its progress in the metropolis was not rapid at first. 
Outside of Rome its didasion was effected by two forces, namely, the 
army and slaves. Originally it would seem that its military propaga- 
tion was due to troops recruited or who had served in Asia Minor. 
By this means the cult was spread in process of time to military 
stations along the frontiers of the Empire from the Danubian 

rovinces to Britain—in this country Mithraic monuments and 
inscriptions have been found at m4 garrison stations as Isca 
(Cerleon-on-Usk), Eboracum (York), Deva (Chester) and at various 
laces along the Wall. Many Mithraic remains have also come to 
ight at centres where large bodies of slaves were employed, notably 
in the Danubian provinces and Italy.® 


1 Quoted from Encyel. of Religion and Ethics, vol. viii, p. 753a. The tenth Yasht is believed to 
date from the last years of the reign of Mithradates I (¢, 171-137 B.c.), cf. Finegan, op. cit., p. 109. 

® Cf. N, Séderblom, La Vie future d’aprés le Mazdtisme (Paris, 1901), pp. 95-6; J. D. C. Pavry, 
The Zoroastrian Doctrine of a Future Life (New York, 1929), p. 67. 

* Cf. C. Huart, La Perse antique (Paris, 1925), pp. 140-1; H. rp en in Encycl. of Religion and 
po vol. viii, pp. 753b-754a. Busts of Helios and signs of Zodiac are found in most 
mithraea. 

* Cf. H. S. Jones, sbid., p. 754; F, Cumont, Les Mystéres de Mithra (Braxelles, 1900), pp. 6-12; 
Gressmann, op. ¢it., pp: 142-5, and Abb, 57. 

® Pomp. 24. Cf. Ed. Meyer, Ursprung und Anfange des Christentums (Stuttgart, 1925) Bd. ii, 

GO-T. 

"a Cr. H. S. Jones, ibid., p. 755; Cumont, op. cit., pp. 15-28. 
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MITHRAISM AND 


This evidence of the diffusion of Mithraism is indeed impressive, 
but probably not more so than that which can be assessed for the 
Pe of cult of the Egyptian deities Osiris (Serapis) and Isis. What 
id give Mithraism its era of greatest influence was the imperial 
patronage which it enjoyed in the third and fourth centuries. The 
worship of “ Sol Invictus ” (the Unconquerable Sun), which became 
increasingly popular during this period, linked itself easily with the 
cult of Mithras, who was so closely associated with, if indeed he was 
not actually, the sun-god. To the emperors, ever seeking some 
spiritual force which might sanctify their rule and unify their empire, 
Mithraism also recommended itself by its inculcation of the virtues 
of loyalty and discipline and by its —— of a sense of brother- 
hood among its members. Hence becomes intelligible the imperial 
policy which found concrete expression in A.D. 307 when Diocletian, 
Galerius and Licinius dedicated at Carnuntum, one of the oldest 
centres of his worship in the Empire, an altar to Mithras famtori 
imperii sui (“the promoter of their empire”).? This inscription, 
however, marks the apogee of Mithras’ success, for the subsequent 
victory of Constantine brought an end to the imperial patronage, 
and, without this support ad it.reasingly subjected to the persecu- 
tion of the triumphant Church, the cult languished and finally disap- 
peared with the decree of Theodosius (379-95) banning the practice 
of pagan worship.® 
uch in brief outline was the career of Mithraism as a world-faith. 
On the whole it was a remarkable achievement for a cult which began 
obscurely in middle Asia in the second millennium B.c., but it is not 
more remarkable than that which was accomplished by both Osirian- 
ism and Christianity. That its success over so long a period and 
throughout so wide an area was not due only to the chance of political 
favour is obvious, and the true source of its strength must surely have 
lain in its ability to meet the spiritual needs of many men of Booms 
race and time. 


Il 


Since no formal statement of the beliefs of Mithraism and no 
description of its practice survive,‘ if indeed such ever existed, which 
appears unlikely, we are unfortunately reduced to interrogating the 
occasional references to the cult made by ancient writers and archzxo- 
logical data in any attempt to understand its tenets. 

Briefly it would appear that throughout the course of its career the 


1 Cf. A. Erman, Die Religion der Aegypter (Berlin, 1934), pp. 419 ef seq.; Gressmann, op. cit., 
. 48. 
" 2 Cf. Cumont, ?- cit., pp. 72-3; A. D. Nock, Camb. Anc. Hist., vol. xii, p. 414. 

* Cf. B. J. Kidd, Documents illustrative of the Hist. of the Church (London, 1932), vol. ii, 97, 98; 
H. S. Jones, ibid., p. 759. , 


title Eine Mithrasliturgie (3rd ed., 
it incorporates some genuine Mithraic 


* It now seems to be generally agreed that the papyrus published by A. Dieterich under the 
: ipzig, 1924) is not an authentic Mithraic document, although 
ts. 
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cult of Mithras preserved those features of the deity which emerge 
in the beginning from the obscure Iranian evidence, namely, of Light 
as opposed to Dakine, of Truth to the Lie, and of divine salvation. 
That these qualities of ‘Mithras were set forth in a myth is evident 
from the scenes sculptured around the central image of the Slaying 
of the Bull, although we possess no literary exposition of it.1_ The 
scenes concerned epict, inter alia, the birth of Mithras from a rock 
or hill, his relations with the sun-god, and his exploits with a bull. 
The fact that a sculptured panel representing the slaying of the Bull 
invariably formed the most conspicuous object of a Mithraic sanc- 
tuary indicates that this act must have constituted the most crucial 
moment of the myth. The general significance of the act seems 
apparent, although its origin in the context of ancient Iranian religion 
is not clear. Zarathustra vehemently condemned the sacrifice of the 
bull, and he curiously imputes its origin to Yima, the Primordial Man 
in Iranian mythology and the lord of the dead, because he was the 
first to die, according to Vedic tradition.? That this bull-sacrifice was 
regarded as a means of renewing life is evident from a saying which 
Zarathustra ascribes to his enemies who practise the rite. The 
typical representation of Mithras slaying the Bull is clearly intended 
to convey some such notion: from the tail of the dying animal sprout 
ears of corn and the dog eagerly licks the blood which pours from 
the wound in its throat, while a snake and a scorpion, the creatures 


of Ahriman, the Bad Spirit, attack its + ros perhaps in an effort to 


revent its fructifying semen from f. on the earth. The sym- 

vlism here of the release of life-giving power was doubtless 
connected in the Mithraic credo with an esoteric doctrine of the astral 
origin of the individual soul, of its descent into the world from its 
home of Light, and of its recovery of its former state by the saving 

race of Mithras.4 In many Mithraic sanctuaries there have also been 
ie und statues of a monstrous figure, a the head of a lion and 
wings, and being entwined about by a serpent.® Such a figure 
represents Aion, unending Time, a concept evidently derived from the 
Iranian divinity Zrvan Akarana,? which according to some Pehlevi 
sources was once regarded as the creator of Ahura \Mazdah and Angra 
Mainyu, the rival gods of Light and Darkness, and as such the supreme 


* Cf. Cumont, Textes e¢ Monuments, t.i. pp. 159 ef seq.; H. S. Jones, ibid., pp. 757b-7592. 
® Yasna, 32,8. CE. Duchesne-Guillemin, op. cit., pp. 42-5; Séderblom, op. cit., pp. 176-180; 
E. Herzfeld. Zoroaster and his World (Princeton, 1947), vol. i, p. 
* “ J} faut tuer le beeuf, pour faire briller & notre oe ideneuedoune, ” Yasna 42, 14, 
trans. Duchesne~ suillemin, Zoroastre (Paris, Rae p. 2 
* Cf. Cumont, Les Mystéres de Mithra, pp. 55-6; W. x Halliday, The Pagan Background of Early 
(Liverpool, 1925), pp. 293-6; 
Cumont, Les Religions orientales dans le Paganisme romain (Paris, 1929), Planche I; also 
= et Monuments, t.i., pp. 74-91; Gressmann, op. cit., Abb. 54. 
Cf, Cumont, op. ¢it., pp. nt. 46; Gressmann, op. cit., 146-7. Duchesne-Guille- 
min, Ormaxd aA has recently disputed this this Hensificetion, maintaining that 
the Mithraic Kronos was ‘Ateoneicen origin. 
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deity.1_ In Mithraism the significance of this Aion or Kronos seems 
to have lain in the idea of Destiny, which is closely linked with that 
of Time. Accordingly, it appears that Mithraism was essentially a 
soteriology, which was embodied in an ancient cosmological myth 
deriving from Iran. 

Of the practice of Mithraism we are as little informed as we are of 
its doctrine. It seems evident that the rites were of a private char- 
acter? and participation in them was only to be had after a prescribed 
ritual of initiation, which, according to some badly preserved 
paintings found in a mithraeum at Capua, were designed to be severe 
tests of the neophyte’s courage and devotion. We also know that 
the members of a Mithraic confraternity comprised seven grades, 
named, in ascending order, Corax (raven), Cryphius (hidden one), 
Miles (soldier), Leo (lion), Perses (Persian), Heliodromus (sun- 
runner), Pater (father)*: at celebrations of the rites it would appear 
that members of certain of these grades wore an appropriate mask. 
There is some evidence also of the institution of a ritual meal taken 


in common.® 
IV 


From this brief sketch of the history and content of Mithraism we 
can now better turn to consider our original question concerning the 
suggestion that this faith once seriously challenged Christianity 1n its 
attempt to win the allegiance of the peoples of the Roman Empire. 

The map which Cumont gives in his great work illustrating the 
diffusion of Mithraism, according to the evidence then available,® 
shows clearly that the cult had established itself mainly in the frontier 
provinces of the Empire where the armies were concentrated: in 
certain areas it scarcely appears, notably in Spain and Gaul. The 
proportions of this diffusion are significant, because it confirms other 
evidence that Mithraism appealed primarily to those sections of 
society in which the qualities of discipline, loyalty, austerity and 
comradeship were most natural and necessary. Moreover, it was 
essentially a masculine faith, and, except for one doubtful instance, 
there is no evidence that women could share in its fellowship or 
participate in its rites.’ 

1 Cf. Widengren, Hochgotiglaube im alten Iran, pp. 270-280, Numen, vol. I, pp. 40-1; 
Duchesne-Guillemin, Ormazd et Abriman, pp. 118 ¢t seq. 

* The largest of the mithraea could only accommodate a hundred persons according to Cumont 
in Encyel. of Religion and Ethics, vol. i, p. 145a. Cf. Nock, Camb. Anc. Hist., vol. xii, pp. 429-440. 

® Cf. Camb. . Hist., vol. of plates V, p. 164; Cumont, op. cit., Planche, XIII, 1. 

* The most complete list is given by St. Jerome, Ep. 107 (in Turchi, op. cit., p. 290). Cf. A. H. 
Jones, ibid., p. 756; Cumont, Les Mystéres de Mithra, pp. 60-1; Halliday, op. cit., pp. 299-300. 

* Cf. Cumont, Les Religions orientales, Planche XIII, 2. 

* It appears in both his Testes e¢ Monuments, t.i., and his Les Mystéres de Mithra, Cf£. J. Toutain, 
Les eo paiens dans I’ empire romain (Paris 1907), t.ii, pp. 144 5g.; A.D. Nock, Conversion (Oxford, 
1923), pp. 132-4. 

Ce Hi. ¢ 56b. There is evidence that in some places Mithraism was closely 
associated with the cult Great Mother, thus perhaps recognizing the spiritual needs of 


women: it was incidentally from this cult that the rite of the saurobolium appears to have passed 
over into Mithraism. Cf. Cumont, Les Mystéres de Mithra, pp. 70-2; H. S. Jones, ibid., p. 759b. 
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To these obvious limitations others quickly suggest themselves by 
comparison with Christianity. On the matter of organisation we are 
not well informed about Mithraism,} but it would appear that it had 
no hierarchy comparable to that of the Church, nor had it centres of 
authority and government such as already existed by the third 
century in the great sees of Rome, Alexandria, Antioch and masons 
Then in the light of the Christian experience Mithraism was notably 
deficient through its lack of a canon of sacred scriptures, the contents 
of which might have instructed the faithful and have been a potent 
source of inspiration to its thinkers in theological reflection as was 
the Bible in che Christian Church.? 

But these and many other differences, which would seem to imply 
by comparison a corresponding weakness in Mithraism, are surely 
dwarfed in significance by the fundamental difference between the 
nature of the divine figures which severally inspired these faiths. 
While we must be careful to avoid the popular error that the original 
strength of Christianity in its contest with the pagan cults lay in its 
appreciation of its own historicity,® it would seem certain that the 
greater concreteness of the Christian mythos, fortified as it was by the 
vivid narratives of the Gospel, gave the Church an immeasurable 
advantage over Mithraism, he mythos of which was of an essentially 
symbolical character and hence inevitably lacking in that essential 
element of humanity which all but a few rare minds require to make 
spiritual truths a living reality.‘ 

Accordingly, it would seem that, on the evidence at our disposal, 
Mithraism was certainly one of the most significant phenomena which 
marked the spiritual ma/aise which afflicted Greco-Roman society in 
the early centuries of the present era; but of its being a faith calculated 
to appeal to ali sorts and conditions of men and thereby constitute 
a serious challenge to Christianity as a world faith there are serious 
grounds for doubt.® 


1 Cf, Cumont, op. cit., pp. 64-7. 

§ It is not known what language was used in the celebration of the Mithraic rites: inscriptions 
are generally in Latin, but some Persian words do occur. Cf. H. S. Jones, ibid., p. 759, nt. 1. 

* CE. S. ref F, Brandon, Time and Mankind (London, 1951), pp. 159-169. 

* Cumont maintained (Les Religions orientales, pp. 140-4) that the special strength of Mithraism 
lay in the uncompromising reality of its dualism (“ce qui distingue la doctrine des mages, c’est 
qu'elle déifie le principe mauvais”’), It is difficult, however, to see on the evidence available in 
what way Mithraism was more realistic in its approach to the problem of evil than was Christianity 
and perhaps Osirianism. It must be remembered that the dualism of Mithraism was not exactly 
that of Zarathustra. ‘Diese Mithrasmysterien sind indessem keinesweygs eine einfache 
Ubernahme der Religion Zoroasters, sondern eine neue synkretistische Religion so gut wie 
etwa das Christentum und der Manichaeismus,” Meyer, op. cit., Bd. ii, p. 91. 

* For other estimates of why Mithraism was not a serious rival to Christianity see Nock, 
Conversion, p. 14; Halliday, op. cit., pp. 309-311; S. Angus, The Mystery Religions and Christianity 
(London, 1925), pp. 245 ¢¢ seq., 310. 
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A QUARTER of a century has already elapsed since the fortuitous 
find of a peasant on the North Syrian coast twelve miles north of 
Latakia led to the discovery of an A2gean type of tomb and subse- 
quently of a whole necropolis associated with the Mycenzan settle- 
ment known to later Greek geographers as Leukos Limen, “ White- 
haven,” which name persists in the modern Arabic name of the place 
Minet el-Beida. 
Significant as this discovery was, it was dwarfed by the work on 
the neighbouring landward mound of Ras Shamra (“ Fennel Head ”’) 
which revealed traces of five main stages of occupation from the 
Neolithic Age before 3500 B.C. to the destruction of the city in the 
last phase of the Bronze Age, ¢c. 1200 B.c.,! which coincided with the 
coming of the “ Sea-peoples ” from the coastlands of Anatolia and 
the AZgean islands and probably from beyond the Bosphorus. Those 
oples, well known from Egyptian and Hittite sources, included the 
Biblical Philistines. 

The city reached its cultural zenith about 1400 B.c., that is about 
the time that the Hebrew tribes associated with the name of Jacob 
were migrating from North Mesopotamia to Palestine. Ugarit, as 

Ras Shamra was anciently called, was then a sphere of Egyptian 
influence under the XVIUth Dynasty in an era of 
which proved to be the golden sunset of the great empires of the 
ancient Near East. Those conditions are reflected in the remains 
of the material culture of Ugarit. This North-Syrian site, indeed, 
affords a unique ppitenaiey of studying the inter-relationships of 
ancient cultures. It was a terminal of trade-routes via the Euphrates 
from Mesopotamia and from the metal-bearing regions of Anatolia, 
and at the same time a bridgehead of Egypt and Mycenzan Greece 
in Asia. There were many races too represented in Ugarit in the 
Late Bronze Age, as is indicated notably in the nomenclature of its 


to the Hellenic period. From this period an interesting find was a hoard of Macedonian silver 
staters of the sixth century, the earliest coined money yet found in Syria. Schaeffer, Syria, XVIII, 


1937, fig. 18, 
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inhabitants, which has been the subject of a fruitful study by Noth,} 
and by documents in various scripts and languages.? 

The most significant epigraphic find was the local alphabetic script 
in a Semitic dialect in which the bulk of the literature was written. 
This was a quite new and unsuspected discovery. The decipherment 
of this new script was accomplished in a remarkably short time by 
three scholars working independently, the late H. Bauer,* and the 
Frenchmen E. Dhorme® and Virolleaud,® the latter of whom pub- 
lished, transliterated and translated the texts from 1929 onwards.’ 
The initial work of these scholars has been modified oe supplemented 
in details with the accumulation of evidence, but in the main it stands. 

There is less certainty as to the precise dialectical affinity of Ugaritic, 
which is, of course, Semitic.§ It can, however, without undue diffi- 
culty be brought into the Canaanite group of languages, including 
Biblical Hebrew, and all working translations make this assumption. 
The problem, however, is not simple. We find certain features in 
Ugaritic, for instance, which are peculiar to Hebrew. There are 
other cases, again, of features — to, or characteristic of, Arabic, 
ot of the Aramaic dialects. Any attempt to force Ugaritic into the 
mould of any one known Semitic language is disastrous. In con- 
struction and vocabulary the Ugaritic scholar must be alive to affinities 
with one or another of those ialects, particularly with Hebrew and 
Arabic. We would agree with C. H. Gordon that there was in 
ancient Ugarit considerable mi cr of dialects,® which we 

the geographical situation of Ugarit 


es well understand in view of 
and the various phases of Semitic penetration and settlement of Syria. 
The content of the tablets from Ras Shamra is what we might 


1 Noth, “ Die rg Astinische Bevélkerung des zweiten Jahrtausends v. Chr. im Lichte 
neuer Quellen,” ZDP I’, LXV, 1942, pp. 9-67. 

8 eg. aegotee hieroglyphic inscriptions, Akkadian syllabic cuneiform, texts in the language 
of the non-Semitic Hurrians of the Anatolian foothills (Horites of the O.T.), and vocabularies of 
Sumerian-Akkadian and Sumerian-Akkadian-Hurrian words and syllabies. The linear Cypriot 
script is also found and Hittite elements occur. Y 

* Two other cases of this alphabetic cunciform have since been found in Palestine, one a frag- 
ment from Bethshemesh (Grant, BASOR 52, 1933, pp. 3 ff.) and the other an inscription on a 
bronze dagger-blade from the plateau North of Bethshan (Yeivin, “ An Ugaritic Inscriptiou from 
Palestine,” QOedem Il, 1945, pp. 32-41 (in Hebrew) ). 

* H. Bauer, “ Die Entzifferung einer neuen Keilschrift,” Vossische Zeitung 182, June 4th, 1930. 

* Dhorme, “ Un nouvel alphabet sémitique,” RB XX XIX, 1930, pp. 571-7. 

* Virolleaud, “ Lettre du Jer octobre, 1930, annongant le déchiffrement des tablettes de Ras 
Shamra,”” Comptes rendus del Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres 1930, p. 265. . 

See current volumes of 

* Bauer (“ Safonisches,” XXXVIII, 1938, pp. 129-55) Ugaritic as a new lan, 
hitherto unattested, which lay between Biblical ies Akkadian. This is in the main 
view of Cantineau (“ La langue de Ras Shamra,” Syria XIII, 1932, p. 169, XXI, 1940, pp. bay 
Aistleitner (“ Zum Vers is des Ras-Shamra Textes I D,” Dissertationes in honorem Ed. 
Mabler, 1937, pp. 38-9). Friedrich (“‘ Ras Schamra, ein Uberblick tiber Funde und Forschungen,” 
Der Alte Orient XXXIII, 1-2, 1933, p. 27), and Gétze (Hethiter, Churriter, und Assyrer, 1936, p. 
142). There are certainly Akkadian features, especially in verbal forms, but those are not so 
extensive as we should expect in view of the geographical situation of Ugarit. De Langhe is able 
to demonstrate that the great majority of Ugaritic liarities cited by as Amorite features 
can really be paralleled in Canaanite dialects (De Taa/ van Ras Shamra-Ugarit, 1948, p. 24). 

* Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook 1947 (hereafter cited Gordon UH), p. 116. 
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expect from such a cosmopolitan city. There are business documents 
from Mesopotamian houses which deal in purple from the murex for 
which the Phoenician coast was famous, private letters in Akkadian 
syllabic cuneiform and in the local alphabetic script and dialect, and 
two diplomatic tablets from Niqmad King of Ugarit to his Hittite 
overlord Subbiluliuma (1388-1347 B.c.), a most important document 
since, taken in conjunction with certain colophons to the longer 
myths and sagas, it serves to date the extant recension of these about 
1400 B.C. ere are also military dispatches from one Iwweri%arri, 
of which the Iwwer- element may be a title, which we would equate 
with Uriah, the Hittite of Jerusalem. There are offering lists which 
contain many technical terms and names of the various deities 
ae in ancient Ugarit. There is also a veterinary text 
prescribing treatment for the ailments of horses, in which a poultice 
of ripe figs recalls Isaiah’s prescription for Hezekiah’s boil (1 Kings 
xx. 7, Isaiah xxxviii. 21). Texts recently found in the great palace 
complex —s excavated by Schaeffer include an astrological text,} 
and actual alphabets, the first in the history of man, comprising thirty 
letters in the following order: 

a, b, b, d, b, W,%s b, As k, 4, Mm, 4, 
It will be noted that the order of the Hebrew letters in A alphabet 
coincides with their Ugaritic equivalents, though Ugaritic has certain — 
extra gutturals and sibilants which are inserted where we scarcely 
expect them. 

An important body of texts are administrative tablets. The 
inhabitants of town and country districts of the realm were listed for 
purposes of military service or possibly merely for the provision of 
arms. ‘Taxes were levied in silver, produce, or labour, recalling 
Solomon’s levies in Israel (1 Kings v. 13 ff., ix. 15 ff., xi. 5 An 
interesting feature is that, though there are traces of a social order 
based on tribes, this system was largely replaced for administrative 
purposes by an order based on territorial or class divisions, again 
recalling Solomon’s administration (1 Kings iv. 7-19) and that of 
repre II in North Israel indicated in the Samaritan ostraca.? 

e guild organization of the population of Ugarit may be a mani- 
festation of the caste system, which is a feature of Aryan India, and 
may well have been introduced by the Indo-Iranian element who 
penetrated into Western Asia early in the 2nd millennium and 
otganized the state of Mitanni in Upper Mesopotamia, What is 
certain is that at the head of the guild system of Upacit in the late 
Bronze Age stood the mariannu, a Kins known already from Egyptian 
records of the XVIIIth Dynasty as specialists in chariot warfare. 


1 Virolleaud, “ Les nouvelles tablettes de Ras Shamra,” _ XXVIII, 1951, pp. 22-56, text 
ime. 


ITI, Our translation of this text will be found in Exposit s, LXIV, 1953, p. 229. 
* The stratification of Samaria indicates that those sherds are from the time of Jeroboam II and 
not, as was first suggested from Ahab’s palace, J. W. Crowfoot, Samaria-Sebaste I, 1942, p. 8. 
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The name is clearly connected with Indic maria, “ young man, hero.” ! 
There is an accumulating mass of evidence for the significance of the 
——— soldier in a type of feudal system under Egyptian and 

ittite suzerainty throughout Syria and Palestine. The importance 
of this class, who owed their whole status and stake in the land to the 
king, has recently been demonstrated by Alt, who is certainly right 
in regarding them as the main force in establishing the dynasty of 
David in Jerusalem.* 

The most interesting texts consist of longer pieces in local alphabetic 
cuneiform and Semitic dialect which are written in epic style. These 
comprise various fragments found in the annual campaigns up to 1939 
in the adjunct of the chief temple of Ugarit, that a Baal on the 
acropolis. ‘They were published by Virolleaud with transliteration, 
translation, and commentary in current volumes of Syria. While 
this made the material available to scholars with the minimum delay, 
it was not always easy to fit the fragments together and to grasp the 
main purport of the texts. Many “ howlers” were committed by 
premature efforts at interpretation, and by the tendency—still unfor- 
tunately present—to use details without a serious attempt to interpret 
the texts as a whole. Virolleaud himself was aware of three main 
texts among the longer fragments, the Baal-text, the Keret-text and 
the Dan’el- or Aghat-text, and this classification has proved sound.‘ 

The bulk of the strictly mythological poems concern Baal the 
Mighty.® He is, as the Ras Shamra texts show, Hadad, “ the Thun- 
derer,”’ who is manifest in the violent storms of autumn and winter. 
His stock epithet is “‘ He who mounteth the Clouds,” a rdle and 
title which the Hebrews for (Pss. Ixviii. 5, 
civ. 3; Deut. xxxiii. 26). Baal is opposed by two different adver- 
saries, the unruly waters, “‘ Prince Sea, even Judge River,” and 
“ Death,” Mot, the power of drought and sterility. It is generally 
thought that there is a unity in the Baal-myths, but of this we are 
doubtful. We regard the texts describing the conflict of Baal and 
Mot as reflecting the progress and recession of growth in the Syrian 
summer. The myth of Baal and the waters, on the other hand, while 
probably used at the annual autumn festival of the agricultural New 


1 In Vedic literature the marias were young he1oes attending upon the chariot of the storm-god 


Indra. 

* The Hittite evidence may be found in Weidner, Politische Dokumente aus Kleinasien 1, Boghazkii- 
Studien, H-ft 8, 1929. For evidence from Ras Shamra and for a citation of Sidney Smith’s transla- 
tion of a relevant text from Atchana, see our article “ Feudalism in Ugarit and Early Israel,’ 
ZAW LXIV, 1952, p. 51 ff. 

® Alt, Die Staat der Israeliten in Paldstina, 1930, pp. 31 ff., Vetus Testamentum I, 1951, 

2-22, 

a issfeldt (“ Mythus und Saga in den Ras Shamra Texten,” Arabistik, Semitistik, und Islams- 

wissenschaft 1944, pp. 275 ff.) conveniently divides the long literary texts between those which have 

as their heroes gods and those where the protagonists are human. The first are myths; the 

ope sagas or legends. In the latter case we Id make certain modifications to Eissfeldt’s 
nition, 

* 'Al’eyn Ba‘al, which, incidentally, does not ically to ‘Elyon, the title of 
God in Jerusalem in Genesis xiv, eee. oe 7 
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Year, as the analogous “ royal psalms ” of the O.T. suggest, seems to 
have had a different origin. In theme and even in certain details 
the myth suggests the Babylonian myth Enuma elif which celebrates 
the conflict oF Marduk with the chaotic powers of the deep. Baal, 
like Marduk, eventually triumphs and as champion of the gods he 
is established as king. This last feature gives the clue to the nature 
and purpose of the text. It is the Canaanite declaration of faith in 
an ordered Providence. Its regular (probably annual) repetition, 
with possibly ritual acting, served the purpose of relieving the 
emotional tension felt by the community when the vital autumn 
rains (the “ early rains ” of the O.T.) were still pending. It was also 
a rite of imitative magic to predispose the cosmic powers to a favour- 
able issue. It reassured the primitive community in their world of 
change and tension. As the eroded hillsides of Syria clearly indicate, 
the heavy rains may bring not blessing but disaster unless they are 
controlled. This lay in the hands of Baal, who prescribed a 
“ henceforth and no further.” 

This theme of the victory of Cosmos over Chaos lent itself to 
adaptation by the Hebrews after their settlement in Canaan. Of all 
the Canaanite material so adapted it is this which is most consistently 
developed in the O.T., particularly in the “ royal psalms ” (e.g. 
Pss. Ixxxix, xcii, etc.) and passages in the prophets which re-echo 
this liturgy (e.g. Isaiah xxvii. 1-2, li. 9 ff., Ezekiel xxix. 3, xxxii. 2 ff., 
Nahum i. 1-12, etc.). 

We would draw a sharp distinction between this myth and the rest 
of the Baal-texts, where Baal’s antagonist is Mot, “‘ Death.” Here a 
_ prominent, and indeed often the leading, réle is played by the goddess 
Anat, the sister of Baal, a fact which by analogies from various 
anthropological fields immediately suggests to us that we are dealing 
with seasonal crises. Those texts Feccttbe the tension between 
sterility and fertility, and thus reflect climatic conditions in Syria, 
where the summer, if not normally a season of sterility, as Gordon 
has recently emphasized,! is nevertheless a season of tension, as the 
Tammuz-cult indicates.? 

The chief themes are the death of Baal, his return to life and the 
building of his “ house” (palace or temple). Here we find certain 
affinities with seasonal ritual in Israel. ‘The fact that the mourning 
for Baal is described in almost identical terms twice over, first by El 
and then by the goddess Anat, suggests to us that here we have a 
ritual underlying the myth, such, in fact, as the weeping for Tammuz 

ractised by the women of Jerusalem, presumably in the sixth month 
Ezekiel viii. 14). We should emphasize the part played by women 


+ Gordon, “ Sabbatical Cycle or Seasonal Pattern? Reflections on a New Book ” (Kapelrud, 
Baal in the Ras Shamra Texts, 1952, Orientalia XXII, 1953, pp. 79 ff.). 

* Far from being a season of security, the Syrian summer souks well be disastrous with frequent 
and sustained siroccos and the absence of the normal heavy dew. 
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in such seasonal rituals, and add that the description of Anat’s 
mourning for Baal among the mountaihs probably points to some 
such rite underlying the mourning for Jepthah’s daughter, a theme 
which has been historicized in the O.T. (Judges xi. 37 ff.). Anat’s 
slaughter of the god Mot, cutting him down with the sickle, win- 
nowing him, saath him with fire, and grinding him, then scattering 
his “ flesh” to the birds, points clearly to the seasonal rite of the 
desacralization of the new crop. A Hebrew analogy is the offering 
of the first sheaf, “ green ears of corn, dried by the fire, even corn 
beaten out of full ears ” (Leviticus ii. 14).1_ El’s anticipation of the 
revival. of Baal in his vision of “ the heavens raining oil, the wadis 
running with honey,” we have probably the germ of eschatology 
which we find expressed in the O.T. — of the Golden Age 
(e.g. Amos ix. 13, Joel iii. 18). The building of the “ house ” of 
Baal can be shown from internal evidence to coincide with the eve 
of the falling of the heavy autumn rains. This suggests an analo 
with the dedication of Solomon’s Temple in the seventh month, 
Ethanim, the “ regular rains ” (1 Kings viii. 2), and with the Feast 
of Tabernacles which fell in the same season. ‘The “ house ” of Baal, 
we think, was the mythical prototype of the “ tabernacles ” which 
were first used at a nite agricultural festival before they were 
adopted by the Hebrew settlers. Baal’s lavish “ house-warming,” 
which is a feature of the text, recalls Solomon’s hecatombs at the 
dedication of the Temple. 

The myth of Baal and Mot culminates in the revival of Mot after 
seven years and a “ battle royal ” between the two antagonists. This 
last passage is taken by Gordon as the clue to the significance of the 
whole myth, which he takes to relate to the Sabbatical Year and not 
to the normal annual cycle. We do not doubt the application of the 

ssage in question, but still maintain that the bulk of the myth of 

| and Mot refers to the annual round of the seasons. 

It is in relation to the Sabbatical Year that we should understand 
that text which describes the hunting of Baal which proved so fatal 
to the hunter himself. We have devoted a special study to this 
problematic text,? and have concluded that we have a case of a certain 
episode in the Baal-myth taken apart and developed independently 
with special reference to the Sabbatical Year and as a myth se 
and sanctioning the social practice of punishment of fratricide. 

Those myths we do not regard as primarily esthetic, but as func- 
tional. According to primitive belief in the binding force of the 
spoken word they served to double the efficacy of the ritual acts, the 


we may establish the connection een cultic practice in Israel and Ras Shamra rather than in 
common technical terms as Dussaud and Gaster suggest. Gray, “ Cultic Affinities between Israel 


and Ras Shamra,” ZAW LXII, 1949-50, pp. 207-20. 
* Gray, “ The Hunting of Baal: Fratricide and Atonement in the Mythology of Ras Shamra,”’ 
JNES X, 1951, pp. 146-55. 
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underlying principle of both being imitative magic, the attempt to 
influence Providence by autosuggestion. ‘This articulation of his 
aspirations and desites in myth and ritual was deemed by the Canaanite 
to be as vital as his actual labour on the land. Such rites of imitative 
magic together with an intense sympathy with the powers and 
processes of nature are features of most primitive societies, and the 
Syrian—and, for that matter, the ancient Hebrew—peasants were no 
exception. It is possible to find certain elements in the Ras Shamra 
myths which were fundamental to Greek drama, both tragedy and 
comedy, which also, of course, grew from the myth and ritual of 
seasonal festivals under very similar climatic conditions.! While 
emphasizing the essential connection of the Baal-mythology of Ras 
Shamra with ritual we recognize that those myths have far outgrown 
their primitive origins and have assumed the style and “yiemere of 
epics. Carefully redacted under the authority of the high priest about 
1400 B.C., they stand as the finished product of a long period of 
literary development. We may add here that this careful elaboration 
and balance of thought and diction is a vital aid to the solution of 
many a problem in the meaning of the texts, a fact which is not always 
appreciated even by specialists. 

There is another text, Gordon UH 52, which falls into the category 
of seasonal liturgy, though we believe that there is a developed use 
of an older theme which antedates the agricultural stage of civilization, 
The second part of this text, the “myth” proper, describes in 
sensuous terms how E] seduced two women and begot the twin-gods 
Shr and Sim, “Dawn” and “ Evening ” (lit. “ Completion” [of 
day] ). Gaster has not failed to notice the broad humour so charac- 
teristic of Greek comedy. In the first half of the tablet there is much 
of vital significance. It is divided by a series of horizontal scores 
into a number of sections, some of which are rubrics relating to 
seasonal ritual and others are best explained as catchlines of hymns 
to be chanted at a particular point. This text, then, plainly demon- 
strates the connection between myth and ritual. We believe, too, 
that it supplies the clue to the solution of the notorious Ps, Ixviii, 
which Albright takes to be a catalogue of early Hebrew lyrics.* 

In his editio ee of this text with translation and commentary ® 
Virolleaud regarded it as a historical text, seeing references to Ashdod 
and the Desert of Qadesh and to Arabs. He was, however, somewhat 
reserved in his conclusions. Dussaud,* however, though admittin 
the strong liturgical element in the text, followed Virolleaud ve 
elaborated the theory that it concerns the establishment of a caravan- 


1 Gaster, Thespis, 1950. 

* Albright, “ A Catalogue of Early Hebrew Lyric Poems (Psalm LXVIII),” Hebrew Union 
on Annual XXIII, 1950-51, pp. 1-39. 

phéniciens la lumiére du poéme des d 

* Dussaud, “ Le commerce des anciens iciens a i u ieux gracieux et 
beaux,” Syria XVII, 1936, pp. 38-66. 
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serai between the Mediterranean and the Red Sea in the vicinity of 
Beersheba. He supports this theory by citing certain presumed 
geographical references, which more critical philology and a fuller 
understanding of the style and whole context of the texts make no 
longer tenable. This applies also to the particular historical inter- 
pretation of other texts such as the Keret- and Dan’el-, or Aghat-, 
texts. 

In his publication of the Keret-text Virolleaud ! propounded the 
sensational thesis that this was the historical wioal: of the conflict 
between the early Phoenicians and the people of Terah, the father of 
Abraham, in the Biblical Negeb, involving great numbers, 3,000,000 
as the text states with evident poetic hyperbole. Whole ethnic 

roups, it is stated, such as Asher and Zebulun, were displaced and 
there were great social upheavals. Most of those fancied proper 
names, however, have been explained by Gordon ? as common nouns 
with quite a different significance. Most critical scholars now, 
en seriously criticizitig the particular historical interpretation of 
Virolleaud and Dussaud, maintain that there is a historical nucleus 


in the text ® even though ghat is merely domestic history. A cultic 
interpretation was suggested by Mowinckel,* who takes the hero as 
an Adonis figure, the original god of the myth having become the 
dynasty founder of “a mythic hero-legend.” Engnell,® as the result 
of very tendentious exegesis, regards the text as a pure cultic myth 


with no historical association. 

The text as it stands does make a consistent whole, though this is 
somewhat skeletal owing to the numerous lacunz and it may be that 
what we possess is but the fragment of a much larger whole. It has 
been termed an epic rather than a myth. We hesitate to apply the 
term epic to the Keret text, though we admit that the style here as in 
the Baal-myths is epic. We believe that the Keret text was functional 
in character. Just as seasonal myths were calculated to preserve the 
ritual and the order in nature which that symbolized, so, we believe, 
such a poem as the Keret text preserved certain customs and institu- 
tions in the social order such as ritual seclusion in bereavement and 
the rites of separation connected with exogamy, but particularly it 
served to define and sanction the various aspects of the royal office 
especially in its sacral nature. ‘The primitive belief in the king as the 
dispenser of fertility, to the fluctuations of whose health nature itself 

* Virolleaud, La légende de Kéret, roi des Sidoniens (1936). 

* Gordon, “ TRH, TN, NKR, in the Ras Shamra Tablets,” JBL LVII, 1938, pp. 407-10. 

* e.g. Albright (BASOR 71, 1938, pp. 35-40), Gaster (OLZ XLII, 1939, ng 273-6), Pedersen 
“ Die Krt Legende,” tus V1, 1941, pp. 63-105, Eissfeldt (“ Zum geographischen Horizont der 
Ras Shamra-Texte,” ZDMG XCIV, 1940, pp. 59-85), Albright (BASOR 94, 1944, p. 30), De 
Langhe (Les Textes de Ras Shamra et leurs rapports avec le Milieu Biblique de I’ Ancien Testament, 1945, 
II, pp. 122-5), Ginsberg (“ The Legend of King Keret, a Canaanite Epic of the Bronze Age,” 
B-4SOR, Supplementary Studies 2-3, 1946, pp. 15 ff.), Gordon (UH, 1947, Pp. 249). 

* Mowinckel, Norsk Teologish Tidsskrift XLII, 1941, pp. 129-58, XLIII, 1942, pp. 24-6. 

8 Engnell regards the Keret text as possibly “ an older Canaanite pattern of the O.T. sukkot- 
festival,” Studies in Divine Kingship, 1943, pp. 149 ff. 
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is relative, also finds articulate expression here. We would thus 
characterize the text as a social myth. 

We believe that the historical nucleus of the text is the wedding of 
the King, which we take to reflect a decisive stage in the symbiosis of 
Semite and Hurrian in North Syria about the beginning of the 2nd 
millennium. ‘Thereafter the text recording the foundation of a 
dynasty would probably serve on the occasion of royal weddings to 
give articulate expression to the hopes of the community, which were 
centred in the King and the propagation of the royal line and office. 
It is, however, well known that in the ancient Near East important 
social events were arranged to coincide with appropriate phases of 
nature. Thus we believe that Keret’s wooing took place between 
the end of harvest and the New Year so that the marriage should be 
consummated at the New Year Festival which, we do not doubt, 
was associated with sexual licence as a rite of imitative magic on the 
eve of the new season of growth. 

The last long text is ho published by Virolleaud as La /égende 

hénicienne de Dan’ el (1936). Here we notice the spelling of the name 
n’el which agrees with Ezekiel’s spelling of the name of the 
primeval hero in his denunciation of the King of Tyre (Ezekiel xiv. 
14, 20). The text thus immediately invites investigation by any 
interested in the O.T. 

The theme of this text is the disastrous consequences of a mortal’s 
possession of a bow destined for a god, or rather for the goddess 
Anat. This occasions the death of Dan’el’s son Aghat at the instance 
of Anat, who is no more scrupulous than Jezebel when thwarted by 
Naboth of Jezreel. The text goes on to describe how Aghat’s sister 
notices a flight of vultures, which are, of course, in those lands the 
harbingers of death (“ Where the carcase is there will the vultures 

ather”). The maiden then initiates mourning rites. This is a 
, ramet touch, since all unknown the corpse was that of her own 
brother. Blood violently shed and uncovered by the earth occasions 
sterility, as is indicated in the case of Cain and Abel (Genesis iv. 11-12) 
and elsewhere in the O.T. (e.g. Numbers xxxv. 33), so to maintain 
congruity with this disaster Dan’el puts a ban upon the winter and 
late summer rain-clouds, the summer dew, and the subterranean water 
for the conventional space of seven years. Here we have an instance 


1 In ancient Egypt the accession of the Pharaoh officially coincided with the sunrise at the 
beginning of some new phase in nature. The Sed-festival too, signifying the renewal of kingship, 
usually coincided with the first day of the first month Tybi in the “ Season of the Coming Forth ” 
(Frankfort, Kingship and the Gods, 1948, pp. 79, 102 ff). Similarly in the late Assyrian period Sargon 
celebrated the completion and dedication of his palace at Khorsabad in the middle of Tishritu 
(Luckenbill, Ancient Records of Assyria, 1927, 11 § 94). This was, of course, the New Year season, 
the beginning of the agricultural year. It was at this time, incidentally, that Solomon dedicated 
the Temple at Jerusalem (I Kings viii. 2). 

2 Ginsberg was the first to notice the close correspondence between this passage and David’s 
imprecation upon the mountains of Gilboa in his lament for Saul and Jonathan in II Samuel i. 21, 
where he ventures to restore the somewhat doubtful text on the basis of the Ugaritic passage, 


JBL LVII, 1938, pp. 209-13. 
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of the close association of the primitive king with the fertility of 
nature of which we find instances in the Keret text. Certain rites 
are then performed by Dan’el which are designed to transmit fertility 
through the season of drought and dearth to the new phase of fertility 
beyond. Visualizing the ete harvest Dan’el anticipates his son 
Aghat performing the rite of the ingathering. Here again the 
dramatic sense of the redactor is exemplified since Dan’el knows only 
subsequently of the death of his son. Before he is able to bury his 
son Dan’el oe first to recover his fragments from the gizzard of the 
Mother of Vultures. The coincidence of the death of Aqghat with 
harvest has often been noticed, and it is suggested that in Aqhat we 
have the personification of the genius of the harvest corn who was 
symbolically killed to make the new crop available for public use. 
The analogy with the death and dismemberment of Mot immediately 
suggests itself. This suggests that the Dan’el text, in spite of its 
human protagonists, was a composite work where an originally 
historical theme had already passed into a myth with a variety of 
seasonal themes incorporated. A similar confusion of myth and 
history, but with the emphasis on the historical element, is the Joseph 
story in the O.T., where the fate of Pharaoh’s baker suggests that of 
Mot and Aghat. 
_ The general interpretation of this text is by no means simple. 
Gaster supposes that the stage is long past when it could be — 
strictly as the mythic accompaniment of any seasonal ritual. ere 
are certain characteristic features of seasonal myth, but we agree with 
Gaster that the primitive myth has now become literature. In process 
of development many elements, perhaps having a originally to 
to with the main theme, have become incorporated. Broadly consi- 
dered the text turns about the sacral office of the ancient king as the 
dispenser of fertility. In the death of Aqhat, coinciding as it does 
with harvest, there may be a reminiscence of the killing of a human 
victim, originally the king, whose vitality was thought to be intimately 
bound up with that of the growing corn, a rite which probably 
underlies the tradition of the death of Saul’s sons at Gibeon (11 Samuel 
xxi. 1-10). The fact that the death of Aqhat apparently occurred at 
the end of harvest suggests to Gaster that the myth is related to a 
phase in the Bow constellation, which would, of course, explain the 
rominence of the bow which occasioned the death of the hero. 
That there is an astral element in the text is suggested by the fact of 


the astral aspect of analogous myths from elsewhere in the Mediter- 
ranean world, especially that of Orion the Huntsman done to death 
for his presumption, In considering the subject of such a theme 
common to Syria and Greece we should note the Mycenzan contacts 
with Ras Shamra mentioned at the beginning of this paper. 

No one interpretation of the text is by itself adequate. Whatever 
its original purport and significance, it seems to have attracted to itself 
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THE RAS SHAMRA TEXTS: 


many elements adaptable to various purposes in seasonal ritual and 
social practice.! Certain of those tended to be more or less emphasized 
until it is not easy to fit them into the context as a whole once the text 
was finally redacted in the literary form now extant. 

These, then, so far as space will permit a presentation of the subject, 
are the Ras Shamra texts as far as concerns their bearing on the O.T. 
In many particulars the Hebrews in settling in Palestine showed them- 
selves heirs to the heritage of Canaan. The first element to be 
adopted was no doubt the ritual and soepengenring mythology 
appropriate to the seasons of the agricultural year, and particularly 
to the transitional phases such as the New Year and the beginning 
and end of harvest and the Sabbatical Year. ‘Those would, of course, 
be preserved at the various local sanctuaries, as their Ugaritic counter- 
parts were preserved in the temple of Baal. The clearest indication 
of the Hebrew appropriation of a Canaanite myth is in the case of the 
establishment of Sis Kingship of God over the powers of Chaos, the 
unruly waters, which were later historicized as the political enemies 
of Israel, a theme which was carried over into Jewish apocalyptic 
where it often appears with its primitive features. This theme was, 
of course, rooted in the New Year festival. The next stage of the 
assimilation of this Canaanite matter was the conscious adaptation 
of Canaanite themes, notably by the prophets and in the Book of 
Job. Here the Canaanite material is used in a more sporadic fashion, 
though there is an abundance of isolated motifs. With the themes 
and the poetic style of the Canaanite literary prototypes the Hebrews 
assimilated also, we believe, the Canaanite dialect. Thus the study 
of the Ras Shamra texts has elucidated much obscurity in the voca- 
bulary of the O.T. and is, in fact, an essential instrument in the 
restoration of many a misunderstood or corrupt passage in the text 
of Scripture. 


APPENDIX 


Besides Virolleaud’s publications cited throughout this article we may 
bring the following bo» lications to the notice of the reader. Dussaud, 
Les découvertes de Ras Shamra (Ugarit) et I’ Ancien Testament (1937 and 2nd ed., 
1941). This is a comprehensive survey of the Ras Shamra discoveries and 
their relevance for O.T. study. It is still a most useful work, especially in 
respect of the cultic elements in the Baal-texts. It is, however, in our 
opinion, vitiated by the historical interpretation of the Keret text and that 
concerning the birth of Shr and S/m. In his very thorough work Les textes 


1 Social practices illustrated here are ritual seclusion before cohabitation, probably to induce 
dream-revelation by incubation, ritual whereby the ones so secluded in the sanctuary is reunited 
with the community, mourning rites and the due disposal of shed blood and the remains of the 
victim, which pollute the land and cause sterility, the curse on the localities nearest to the scene 
of a murder where the slayer is unknown (eg. Deuteronomy xxi. 1-9), the practice of blood- 
revenge which is the social duty of the next of kin. In addition the description of the social and 
religious duties of the son of Dan’el, repeated as they are no less than four times in identical terms, 
Sree us that the text had the social function of formulating and thus conserving such 
social values. 
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de Ras Shamra-Ugarit et leurs wr avec le milieu biblique de I’ Ancien Testament 
(1945), De Langhe embraces all the Ras Shamra texts published to date in a 
critical survey. The texts and their significance were presented to British 
readers by the late J. W. Jack in a series of articles in journals and in a 
monograph published by the Society for Old Testament Study, The Ras 
Shamra Tablets, their Bearing on the Old Testament (1935), but the standpoint 
is still mainly that of Dussaud. In 1949 the Ras Shamra texts were trans- 
lated, as far as that was possible, and grouped according to subject-matter 
in Gordon’s Ugaritie Literature, which is so far the most convenient form in 
which the non-specialist may consult the texts. A similar service has been 
done by Ginsberg in Pritchard’s Ancient Near Eastern Texts relating to the 
Old Testament (1950). A synthesis of the Baal myths with studies of the 
Dan’el text and the poem of the Birth of Shr and S/m is offered by T. H. 
Gaster in his great work Thespis (1950), though this is but part of his thesis 
of a general lg of seasonal ritual-drama and mythology in the ancient 
Near East. e latest and certainly one of the best syntheses of the Baal- 
fragments is that of the late Professor Cassuto, a Hebrew work on The 
Goddess Anat (1950), with a most valuable general introduction, translation, 
and commentary. The chief merit of this excellent book is that the author 
is peculiarly alive, yet in a controlled way, to Hebrew affinities in language, 
style and content. There is, at the same time, as the numerous articles and 
monographs show, a great scope for original work on linguistic details, 
any one of which may vitally affect the general interpretation of a text. 
This, however, is no field for the armchair philologist. The Ras Shamra 
texts not only challenge a knowledge of the range of Semitic languages; 


they demand familiarity with oe, and sympathy with primitive 
modes of thought and behaviour. Gaster is particularly sensitive to this 
fact, though he might ip have made out an even stronger case in his 


Thespis had he been more selective in his analogies. 


THE RIDDLES OF JOSEPHUS 
B 
THE REV. eae DUNKERLEY 


B.A., B.D., PH.D. 
Formerly Principal of Westhill Training College 


THE first puzzling thing about Josephus is the famous passage in the 
Antiquities tegarding Jesus in which the statement occurs— 
“ This was the Christ.” It is found in all extant MSS. of that work, 
and from the time of Eusebius in the fourth century, who quoted it 
in his Church History, down to comparatively modern times its 

enuineness was not called in question. It was largely because of 
this passage and of the other one regarding John the Baptist that 
Whiston’s Josephus was often found a few generations ago in Christian 
homes alongside of the Bible. 

When the age of criticism dawned, however, strong arguments 
were soon levelled against it both on external and on internal grounds. 
On the one hand, the absence of any earlier reference than that of 
Eusebius was stressed; all the MSS. of the Antiquities are centuries 
later in date. And, more particularly, Origen a hundred years earlier 
than Eusebius not only does not quote the passage but twice remarks 
that Josephus did not believe in Taoes as Christ. On the other, not 
only the words quoted above but the statement that “ he appeared to 
them alive again the third day ” would seem to imply that the writer 
was a Christian, as Josephus certainly was not. 

It came therefore to be generally held that the passage was not in 
its present form from the pen of Josephus. But as it was felt that it 
would have been strange for such a work as the Avsiquities to be 
written without any mention of such outstanding events as the life 
and death of Jesus, various theories of interpolation were put forward 
though without general acceptance. Sometimes it was thought that 
the basis of the passage was by Josephus but that certain words had 
been added or altered, sometimes that the whole passage was a 
Christian forgery inserted in place of an uncomplimentary statement 
about Jesus which piety had excised. 

Arguments were however presently advanced on the other side of 
the question and in favour of the genuineness of the passage. Burkitt 
urged this view and won the support of Harnack, while W. Emery 
Barnes independently reached the same conclusion. It was main- 
tained that the passage is really “a masterpiece of non-committal 
statement ” rather than an acknowledgment of anything like faith in 
Christ and that it is difficult to conceive of a Christian penning it. 
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The phrase of greatest significance— This was the Christ ”’—was 
regarded as merely an historic explanation that the man referred to 
was the founder of the Christian sect, of whom the readers of the 
book had doubtless heard. Just as if a modern writer mentioned 
Gandhi and added—“ I mean the Mahatma ”—without intending to 
suggest that he accepted the idea involved in that word. 

ore recently, Dr Robert Eisler argued strongly that an original 
statement about Jesus by Josephus has been completely refashioned 
in the interests of the Christian faith, and he has attempted a h 
thetical reconstruction of what he thinks it must have been like. 
While this must of course be deemed highly speculative, Dr Brandon 
in his important book The Fall of Jerusalem considers it probably fairly 
sound. He insists that Origen’s words definitely imply the rejection 
by Josephus of the conception of Jesus as Messiah and that there 
must have been a passage to this effect in the oa. gaat was a 
definite fant not just a non-committal remark. 

There the matter stands at present. The riddle can hardly be 
deemed solved, especially in view of the drastic way in which Eisler 
has handled this and other passages with which we shall deal presently. 
His “ critical” methods are very open to criticism. Maurice Goguel 
has said, “ Il y a dans la méthode Aigy de Eisler quelque chose de si 
violent et de si arbitraire qu’aucune discussion, 4 vrai dire, ne reste 

ssible. Avec de pareils procédés on ne peut faire d’histoire.” Dr 

randon does not seem to me to have adequately recognized the 
weakness of Eisler’s work in this respect. 


The second “ riddle of Josephus ” is the lack of reference to Jesus 
and the Christian movement in the Jewish War. I have already stated 
that it has often been thought that the passage in the Amsiquities must 
in some way represent something Josephus wrote, however amended 
or interpolated, because it would have been very strange for such a 
work to have contained no account at all of such important matters 
as the life and death of Jesus, This argument applies still more to 
the Jewish War. It was written definitely to describe the circumstances 
that led up to and the course of the final conflict between the Jews 
and Rome, and the first two books outline the events of the century 
and a half prior to A.p. 70. It is therefore very difficult to understand 
the entire neglect of John the Baptist and of Jesus and the rise of the 
Early Church, for “ this thing was not done in a corner.” 

There are various weiaitie explanations of this “silence of 


poner. It may have been an actual silence, deliberately adopted 
or reasons which ood to him. He showed a real measure 


of appreciation of John the Baptist in a passage in the Antiquities, and 
it would not seem unlikely that he felt in somewhat the same way 
pga fae In which case he might easily deem it impolitic to say 
so. His fellow-countrymen might resent any hint of approval, while 
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his Roman readers might object to any suggestion of a good 
man being crucified by their Procurator. He has been thought 
to = “resorted to a cowardly silence” for some such reason 
as this. 

But, of course, it may not have been an actual silence at all. There 
may have been a —- or passages in his original script and in early 
copies of it which were omitted in later copies for similar or other 
reasons. All extant MSS. date from the tenth or eleventh century, 
and it is obviously impossible to feel any assurance that we have the 
text of the War as it left the hands of Josephus. If Eisler is right 
in thinking that there was an official Church censorship of Jose hus’ 
works this explanation would be more probable still, but Dr ii W 
Jack has thrown considerable doubt on this contention. 

There is, however, another possibility. It is known that some years 
before Josephus wrote in Greek (with the help of Greek literary 
assistants owing to his elementary knowledge of Greek) he had 
written an earlier draft of the War in his native Aramaic. This was 
intended for those whom he calls the Upper Barbarians—the Parthians, 
Babylonians, and others. And he stated that his gnepane in writing 
was in part to deter them from mee —_— the Romans and so 
experiencing the disasters and miseries that had come upon the Jews. 
Now he might clearly include material in such a document which 
later on he would exclude from the more polished work which was 
intended for the Emperor and his associates, 

This brings us to the question whether in point of fact in one or 
other of these — ways Josephus did actually give an account of 
Jesus and the beginnings of Christianity which has survived to our 
day though not generally recognized as such. In which case, of 
course, we can no longer speak of the “ silence of Josephus.” 


Our third “riddle” then is to consider and evaluate so far as 
possible the famous passages regarding John, Jesus, and the Church, 
which are found in the Old Russian or Slavonic version of the Jewish 
War. The sixteen MSS. in which this version is found are all late 
productions, none dating before the fifteenth century. Are these 
passages late interpolations or is it possible that in some mysterious 
way they preserve first-century material from the pen of Josephus 
himself? It is a teasing problem, with some important issues in the 
background. Eisler is again the great figure in the controversy, and 
though Brandon says “An adequate criticism of EHisler’s work 
demands a rare combination of intimacy with Josephean studies, 
New Testament research, and Slavonic scholarship,” I suggest that 
we humbler folk should refuse to be intimidated. After all, jurymen 
often have to decide on matters of life and death after listening to the 
arguments of learned advocates to whose erudition and skill they 
themselves can lay no claim. It is possible for ordinary people to 
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assess the merits of a case without delving as deeply into the original 
sources of evidence as experienced counsel. 

The views of scholars prior to Eisler must first be noticed. The 
earliest study of these passages was made by Berendts (1906), who 
thought that they were—though no doubt containing later interpo- 
lations—substantially from the Aramaic draft of the War and the work 
of Josephus himself. This view was C1 almost unanimously 
by scholars, though Seeberg and Frey believed them to be early 
Jewish additions to Josephus based on oral information and “‘ worthy 
of attention as giving a picture of an early outside view of nascent 
Christianity.” e first English translation and study of them was 
made by G. R. S. Mead in Te Quest and subsequently in book form 
(1924); his position was that they were developed from echoes of 
popular traditions still floating about in the Jewish environment of 
Christianity towards the end of the first century. 

Eisler’s monumental work was published in German in 1928, and 
a somewhat abbreviated English edition appeared in English in 1931 
under the title The Messiah Jesus. He held at first that the Slavonic 
version was translated direct from the Aramaic edition of the War, 
but presently modified this view because it was shown that there 
were many indications that it was translated from a Greek text. His 
final view was that Josephus made a first rough draft of the War in 
Aramaic which was translated by his assistants into Greek but had a 
very limited circulation, and that it was from this that the Slavonic 
version was made. He believed that some copy or copies of this 
early Greek edition were preserved in some Jewish library, from which 
they were taken and translated into Slavonic by a Judaizing sect in 
Russia in the fifteenth century. 

We come now to two strange features of Eisler’s theory. In the 
first place, he contended strongly for the idea that Josephus was a 
thoroughly reliable historian and that his evidence regarding Jesus 
and the Church is to be relied upon. He maintained that he must 
have had access to official records at Rome, including Pilate’s report 
to the Emperor. We know that Justin Martyr believed that such 
Acta Pilati were in existence, and that in 311 the Emperor Maximin 
Daia issued a document purporting to be this report as a piece of 
anti-Christian propaganda. Eisler held that this was the official 
report and that Josephus drew from it all his information about Jesus. 
But on the other hand he did not accept the text of Josephus as it 
stood. He considered that certain points in it are really Christian 
corrections or interpolations, and that it is possible to restore sen- 
tences or words that have dropped out or been amended by Christian 
correctors. To do this he culls various extracts from apocryphal and 
patristic literature which he believes also had their origin in the 
Acta Pilati. 

Now of course such a method of dealing with documents and 
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reconstructing them as one wishes is open to grave abuse. One 
example must suffice. The judgement of Pilate regarding Jesus is 

iven thus in all the manuscripts of the Slavonic Josephus—“ He is a 
Senadeewne: but not a malefactor nor a rebel nor covetous of kingship.” 
Eisler completely reverses this on the ground that it “ cannot saibly 
have been penned by Josephus.” He simply adopts the odd expe- 
dient of omitting the words he dislikes and making it read, “ He is a 
malefactor, a my covetous of kingship.” This is of course just 
about as uncritical a proceeding as one can imagine. Anything could 
be proved or disproved by such means. It is a mystery how a man 
of such erudition and scholarship as Eisler should be guilty of such 
uncritical work. 

On the basis of these documents thus manipulated Eisler worked 
out an extraordinary theory of Jesus adopting a political messiahshi 
and becoming involved in an armed clash with Rome. He made 
great play with the reference in Mark xv. 7 to “ ¢he insurrection ” and 
to the fact that the disciples carried swords. He believed that several 
hundreds gathered armed on the Mount of Olives and marched with 
Jesus riding at their head into the city. The Roman cohort there 
was too small to take effective action and help had to be sought from 
the garrison at Caesarea. For some days the Temple was occupied 
but presently the inevitable happened and the movement was sup- 
pressed. The Galileans whose blood Pilate mingled with their 
sacrifices (Luke xiii. 1) were the armed followers of Jesus. 

Many critical reviews appeared, both of Eisler’s unscientific 
handling of the documents under discussion and of this theory 
which he built up as a result. One writer spoke of it as a “ cascade 
d’hypothéses imaginées.” A valuable study of the whole question 
was contributed to the Harvard Theological Review (1932) by Professor 

. M. Creed, while a long and learned book by Dr J. W. Jack entitled 

he Historic Christ—a careful examination of the Slavonic Josephus 
and of Eisler’s theory—was felt by many to have finally disposed of 
this strange chapter in New Testament study. 

One quotation from Jack’s book out of many that might be made 
will help to make the reason for this judgement clear. 


For Eisler to convert a tumult of Jesus’ enemies into a rising of His 
followers against the Roman procurator can only be described as a piece of 
critical chicanery; and to transfer such an untrue and objectionable state- 
ment as this to the Slavonic fragment on the ground that “ it harmonizes 
with what is logically required ” may serve Eisler’s theory of Jesus, but it 
is contrary to all sound critical method. 


This was not however the end of the matter—the riddle of the 
Slavonic 9 oe was not yet solved. It was generally felt that 
though Jack had demolished Eisler’s fantastic edifice he had not 
ntelactority explained the origin of the disputed passages. He 
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suggested that they were the Orthodox counterblast to the Judaizing 
heresy in Russia to which reference was made by Eisler. Creed’s 
view was similar. But the difficulty about this is that they seem to be 
of such poor propaganda value—a Christian apologist a produced 
them might well be deemed not to have known his job. Indeed 
there are other fully Christian passages in these Slavonic manuscripts 
which are obviously interpolations—why then should these be of 
such an unconvincing and ineffective character? How could it be 
thought that they would assist the Christian cause ? 

A more general view of them is just the opposite of this. Eisler is 
thought to have been right in considering them of Jewish origin for 
use in anti-Christian soreness but wrong in supposing them to be 
the work of Josephus himself. They are regarded rather as the 
production of the ee me sat that is to say, did not discover a 
version of the War which gave them the weapons they needed but 
themselves invented these passages and inserted them in the current 
version. But again this does not appear very likely; would such 
antagonists of the Church have been content with such vague and 
non-committal statements? A forger might surely have found more 
effective material for his purpose and made a better job of the business. 

The problem has now been ew by Dr Brandon in his recent 
book already mentioned, The Fadl of Jerusalem. He believes it is not 
unreasonable to think that the Slavonic Josephus may preserve a 
version of the War from the pen of Josephus himself, earlier than the 
familiar Greek version. One reason for this judgement is the 
argument just outlined that the explanation of these passages as anti- 
Christian propaganda is — unconvincing. He thinks it incredible 
that a Jewish scribe should have set himself the long and tedious task 
of revising the War in order to incorporate such material as this. 
And the same is true mutatis mutandis of the alternative idea that they 
are anti-Judaizing propaganda. Another point on which Brandon 
lays much stress is the fact that there are a number of passages on 
secular events in the Slavonic War which are not found in the extant 
Greek text; one of the most important of these is the use of the 
tribulum by Vitellius at the battle of Bedriacum. 


Now the recording of such a matter, pricy: ats as it is by any known 
writer, has far more the appearance of bein work of a writer who had 
access to first-hand reports of the battle » a of one who was primarily 
concerned to undermine Christianity. 


Now Brandon admits that this view of the Slavonic Josephus must 
be regarded as a possibility rather than as a certainty, and that there- 
fore its evidence about « hee and the beginnings of Christiani 
cannot in itself be deemed of high worth. But he considers that it 
“ has a real relevancy in a matter where research has shown that the 
existence of a certain situation is indubitably indicated by evidence 
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of unquestionable value.” In other words he thinks it gives useful 
corroborative witness in support of his theory of Christian Origins. 

We cannot of course discuss this theory at all fully here. Very 
briefly it is that there was a stronger political element in primitive 
Christianity and that the early Church was more closely associated 
with the cause of Jewish nationalism than has been generally supposed. 
This is akin to Eisler’s view, but of course Brandon recognizes and 
avoids the extravagances of Eisler and makes this point but one item 
in a much broader reconstruction of the oe and development 
of primitive Christianity, including the origin of the New Testament. 
And he finds welcome support for his views in the fact that the 
Slavonic Josephus depicts Christianity primarily as a revolutionary 
movement against the Roman domination of Palestine. There is a 
real possibility, he thinks, that the Jewish historian himself writin 
in the first century witnessed to this standpoint and thought of it 
in this way. 

Now I consider it to be very significant that such a scholar as Dr 
Brandon does not feel that a conclusive case has been made out against 
the authenticity of these passages and holds that they may actually 
be from the pen of Josephus himself. One has often wondered what 
an outsider, a non-Christian Jew of the first century in Palestine, 
would have known and thought about Jesus. It is most intriguing 
to feel that we may have in the Slavonic Josephus a genuine work of 
that import dating from a few decades after the crucifixion. 

But there are two points of criticism that must be levelled against 
Brandon’s work. In the first place his evaluation of his own 
research and arguments is surely too high and too confident. In the 
sentence po. above the words “ indubitably ” and “ of unques- 
tionable value ” seem to me extreme and unjustified. Many examples 
might be given but one must be cited. He makes much of the fact 
that there was a Zealot amongst the an as though this means 
that Jesus countenanced the Zealot party; but the fact that there was 
a tax official also in the group does not mean that he approved the 
iniquitous tax system. ‘The value and validity of many of his points 
may certainly be similarly questioned. 

The second criticism is regarding the worth and authority of 
ss mar evidence, assuming that these passages are his work. 

my judgement—or should I say “ jurymanship ” ?—both Eisler 
and Brandon fall into error here. They seem to be too easily confident 
that his views afford us an accurate representation of the historic facts. 
They are more lenient in critical judgement regarding Josephus and 
his writings than regarding the Evangelists and their Gospels. The 
evidence of the latter is regarded as suspect at many points, but if 
there appears good reason for thinking that Josephus believed some- 
thing—that is considered as highly important. Personally I am 
convinced that there is far more reason for accepting the general 
Vou. LIM. No, 2. 6 
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trustworthiness of the Gospels than there is for assessing Josephus 
as a first-class witness. 

While this means that no support can be drawn from Josephus for 
the idea that the Christian movement at first included subversive 
political elements, it would of course be a mistake to draw the 
conclusion that the Gospel was a purely spiritual affair and that there 
were no political implications in the teaching of Jesus. There ate 
two points here. On the one hand, as Cadoux has so convincingly 
argued, “it was an integral part of Jesus’ plan . . . to prevail on 
Israel as a en to give up the old yearning for vengeance on Rome 
and for the defeat and destruction of the Gentiles generally.”1 This is 
the exact opposite of Brandon’s view, and singularly enough he 
entirely ignores Cadoux and his important contribution to this whole 
question. On the other hand, it is obviously implicit in the preaching 
of the Kingdom of God that political issues would become involved; 
the story of Paul at Thessalonica is sufficient witness to that—“ these 
that have turned the world upside down have come hither also ” 
(Acts xvii. 6). That is revolution, but by truth and grace, not by 
armed force. 

It comes then to this—that there seems a real possibility that we 
have in these Slavonic passages some first-century evidence from 
Josephus himself of the historicity of Jesus and of the start of the 
Christian Church. If that is so, it is a matter of considerable import- 
ance in view of the meagreness of the non-Christian witness to these 
facts. But as regards the actual information conveyed in the relevant 
passages great hesitancy must be exercised. I would not say that 
they can have nothing accurate to contribute—the whole question 
needs to be looked at again very carefully. But in the main the 
account we have here seems to be just the garbled second-hand half- 
correct version which we might have expected under the citcum- 
stances, based upon rumours and hearsay and unreliable gossip. 

One final point. It is regrettable that Eisler’s theory has been 
hashed up again in an uncritical and unscholarly fashion by Rupert 
Furneaux in a book entitled The Other Side of the Story. Here we have 
all the old fallacies and fictions furbished up with a quite unwarranted 

rade of learning. It is unfortunate that the writer quotes Dr 
Sealon in support of his caricature of the beginnings of Christianity. 
His own background is sufficiently suggested by the extraordinary 
statement—‘ Science has not yet explained the universe, but it has 
demonstrated that this planet and the life upon it owe their existence 
to a chance accident, perhaps unique in the universe.” This book 
seems an extreme instance of a little learning being a dangerous thing. 


} The Historie Mission of Jesus, by C. J. Cadoux (Lutterworth Press, 1941), page 173. 
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DIVINE OMNIPOTENCE AND 
HUMAN FREEDOM’ 


By 


ANTHONY G. N. FLEW 
Professor of Philosophy, University College of North Staffordshire 


Either God cannot abolish evil or he will not: if he cannot then he is not all 
powerful; if he will not then he is not all good. 

The dilemma is much older than this, St. Augustine’s, formulation 
of it. Perhaps the most powerful of all sceptical arguments, it has 
appealed especially to the clearest and most direct minds, striking 
straight and decisively to the heart of the matter. It was, for instance, 
central to J. S. Mill’s rejection of Christianity and he returns to it 
repeatedly and often angrily throughout his Three Essays on Religion,* 
as in his reference to 


the impossible problem of reconciling infinite benevolence and justice with 
infinite power in the Creator of such a world as this. The attempt to do so 
not only involves absolute contradiction in an intellectual point of view 
but exhibits to excess the revolting spectacle of a jesuitical defence of moral 
‘enormities (pp. 186-7). 


These are robust words, but not quite final. 

(1) Several determined attempts have been made to escape from 
the dilemma. One favourite—which might be dubbed the Freewill 
Defence—tuns like this. The first move is to point out: “ Nothin 
which implies contradiction falls under the omnipotence of God ” ; 
that is, even God cannot do what is /ogically impossible; that is, if 
you make up a self-contradictory, a nonsense, sentence it won’t 
miraculously become sense just because you have put the word 
“God ” as its subject. This third formulation is greatly superior 
to the other two, because it brings out the nature of /ogical impos- 
sibility. It should appeal to theologians, as being free of the un- 


ea ee ee version of a paper first read at the Oxford University Socratic Club in 
1954. 

* Longmans, 1874. This is a powerful and lucid book, original particularly in that Mill though 
rejecting the Christian revelation and consequently not “ Pann a with the necessity of odes- 
ting the omnipotence of the Creator” (p. 186) was still, in spite of Hume and Darwin, sufficiently 
impressed with the argument to design to explore at length the idea of a finite God, allowin 
“a large balance of probability in favour of creation by intelligence ” (p. 174). Though this we 4 
made a considerable vom ag impact it seems to have been curiously neglected since: for it 
has never been reprinted ( R.P.A. to note); and ever such a philosophical scholar as A. N. 
Prior overlooked the essay on “ Nature” which is centrally relevant to the theme of his Logic 


and the Basis of Ethics (O.U.P., 1949). 
Aquinas Summ. Theol Ta. Art, 4. 
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wanted and of course entirely incorrect suggestion) that “ being 
unable to do the logically impossible ” is some sort of limitation on 
ot weakness in Omnipotence; whereas the only limitation lies in 
men who contradict themselves and talk nonsense about God. The 
second move in this defence is to claim: “‘ God gave men freewill ” ; 
and that this necessarily implies the possibility of doing evil as well as 
good, that is to say that there would be a contradiction in speaking, 
it would be nonsense to speak, of creatures with freedom to choose 
good or evil but not able to choose evil. (Which, no blame to him, 
is what his creatures men have done.) This may be followed by a 
third rather less common move: to point out that certain good 
things, viz. certain virtues, logically presuppose not merely beings 
with freedom of choice (which alone are capable of either virtue or 
vice), and consequently the possibility of evil, but also the actual 
occurrence of certain evils. Thus what we might call the second order 
goods of sympathetic feeling and action logically could not occur 
without (at least the appearance of) the first order evils of suffering 
ot misfortune. And the moral good of forgiveness presupposes the 
prior occurrence of (at least the appearance of} some lower order moral 
evil to-be forgiven. This may be already a second order evil such as 
callousness, thus making the forgiveness a third order good. Here 
one recalls: O felirxc culpa quae tantum et talem meruit habere redemptorem. 
The upshot is that there are certain goods, e.g. moral virtues, 
which logically presuppose the possibility of correlative evils and 


others, e.g. the virtues of forgiveness and y berg action, which 


logically presuppose the actuality (or at least the appearance) of 
this case the at injuries and of 
misfortunes. ‘Thus it would not make sense to suggest that God 
might have chosen to achieve these goods without the = 
- in the one case, the actuality in the other, of the correlative and 
presupposed evils. Unfortunately men have chosen to misuse 
their freedom by choosing to exploit the possibility of wrong- 
doing necessarily involved in the possibility of rightdoing. But 
this is not God’s fault: or at any rate it does not show that God 
cannot be both all powerful and all good. 

(2) This is a powerful defence, which has satisfied many believers, 
and routed or at least rattled many sceptics. The usual counter- 
attacks, which we have here no space to deploy, lack the simple 
seemingly decisive force of the original dilemma. ‘Though they 
may still constitute a formidable pal they leave the Fl 
with some freedom of manceuvre. 
on This account in terms of move and counter-move is only a 

ely stylized cartoon, without the panoply of distinctions and 


1 Which misled a philosopher of the calibre of McT: : see his Some Dogmas of Religion 
(Arnold, 1906 and 1930), § 166, where he attacks and the whole notion of omnipotence 
on these grounds, 
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refinements required to do justice to the full complexity of the logical 
situation. But its purpose is merely to set the stage for the launching 
of a further new, or at least unusual, sceptical counter-attack. This 
is directed at the key position of the whole Freewill Defence: the 
idea that there is a contradiction involved in saying that God might 
have made people so that they always in fact free/y chose the right. 
If there is no contradiction here then Omnipotence might have 
made a world inhabited by wholly virtuous people; the entire 
Freewill Defence collapses; and we are back again with the original 
intractable antinomy. 

(a) The first phase consists in bringing out what is meant by 
“acting freely,” “being free to choose” and so on: particularly 
that none of these concepts necessarily involve unpredictable or 
uncaused action. A paradigm case of acting freely, of being free to 
choose, would be the marriage of two normal young people, when 
there was no question of the parties “‘ having to get married,” and 
no social or parental pressure on either of them—a case which is 
scarcely rare. To say that Murdo was free to ask whichever eligible 
girl of his acquaintance he wanted, and that he chose to ask, was 
accepted by, and has now married Mairi of his own freewill, is not to 
say that his actions and choices were uncaused or in principle un- 
— but precisely and only that, being of an age to know 

is own mind, he did what he did and rejected possible alternative 
courses of action without being under any pressure to act in this way. 
Indeed those who know Murdo and Mairi may have known what was 
going to happen long before the day of the wedding. And if it is 
the case that one day a team of psychologists and physiologists 
will be able to predict a person’s behaviour be more completely and 
successfully than even his best friends now can, even up to 100 per . 
cent. completely and. successfully, still this will not show that he 
never acts freely, can never choose between alternatives, deciding 
for himself on the one which most appeals to him (or on the one 
which is most uncongenial for that matter, if that is what he chooses 
to do). Unless they produce evidence that there was obstruction or 
aa or an absence of alternatives, theit discoveries will not even 

relevant to questions about his freedom of choice, much less a 
decisive disproof of the manifest fact that sometimes he }as complete, 
sometimes restricted, and sometimes no freedom. 

Again : to say that a person could have helped doing something 
is not to say that what he did was in ge ems unpredictable nor that 
there were no causes anywhere which determined that he would as 
a matter of fact act in this way. It is to say that #f he had chosen to do 
otherwise he would have been able to do so; that there were alterna- 
tives, within the capacities of one of his physical strength, of his 
1.Q., with his knowledge, and open to a person in his situation. As 
before the meaning of the key phrase “ could have helped it” can 
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be elucidated by looking at simple paradigm cases—such as those in 
which fastidious language-users employ it when the madness of meta- 
physics is not upon them; such as those by reference to which the 
expression is, and ultimately has always to be explained. If, as 
Damon Runyon might have - it, these are not cases of acting 
freely (etc.); they will at least do till such cases come along. 

Now if this sort of argument is sound, then there is no contra- 
diction involved in saying that a particular action or choice was: 
both free, and could have been helped, and so on; and predictable, 
or even foreknown, and explicable in terms of caused causes. Of 
course it is not possible here to establish that it #s sound, but it is to 
the point to mention that this is the line taken by Hobbes and Hume 
and—though the problem did not present itself to him in quite the 
- game terms—even Aristotle among the classical philosophers; and 
- which is now being confidently pursued with great subtlety through 
many ramifications by the majority of those contemporary British 

hilosophers who have tackled any cf the puzzles about freewill.1 
t it is the doctrine of the Roman Church that God’s fore- 
knowledge is not incompatible with man’s freedom. ‘That if it is 
wrong then it will be possible to fit human freedom into the world 
only in the gaps of scientific ignorance. That if it is wrong then it is 
hard to see what meaning these expressions have and how if at all 
they could ever be taught, understood, or correctly used. 

db) The second phase, once we are clear of misconceptions about 
the meaning of “ acting freely ” and so on, is to argue that: not 
only is there no necessary conflict between acting freely and behaving 

redictably and/or as a result of caused causes; but furthermore 
Chasnbbinenee might have, could without contradiction be said to 
have, created only people who would always as a matter of fact freely 
have chosen to do the right thing. Now we have already argued 
to the effect that there is no scitemntiallion in saying: Murdo chose to 
marry Mairi of his own freewill; and furthermore, he would not have 
chosen to do this if his endocrine glands had not as a matter of fact been 
in such and such a state, that is, that his glandular condition was one 
of many causes of his choice, Whether or not it is the case that hypo- 
thetical propositions of this sort could be truly asserted of any and 
every piece of human behaviour; whether or not, that is, every 
human action, decision and reaction actually has physiological 
causes: still to say that this is so and to say that people sometimes 
can help doing what they do, do act freely, and so on is not necessarily 
to contradict oneself. 


It might be objected that if Murdo acted because his glands were in 


1 Seee.g.: i and Necessity ”’: iry concerning 
Human Understanding, § VIII: Treatise of an Nature, Bk, Il, P. III, § 1-3: Nicomachean Ethics, 
Bk. III, Ch. 1~5, and Bk. V, Ch. 8: and references in T. S. Gregory (Editor) Dictionary of Philo- 
sopby (Sheed and Ward, 1955) article on “ Contemporary British Philosophy * gil. 
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such and such a state then he cannot have chosen Mairi because he 
wanted to be married to her: that the one explanation excludes the 
other.1 But this is not so: for the one assigns a cause, gives a, but 
not presumably the only, precondition the absence of which would 
have been followed by the absence of Murdo’s action; while the 
other indicates his motive, again perhaps not the only one, and to 
say that and in what way a piece of behaviour was motivated is not 
to deny that it was caused.2_ Compare the analogous mistake of think- 
ing that: if I think as I do because of such and such causes or because 
of such and such motives (i.e. if there are conditions without which 
I should not think as I do, or if I want to think as I do); then it 
cannot also be the case that there are and I have sufficient reasons, 
arguments, grounds, for thinking as I do. The word “ because ” 
is multiply ambiguous: there are many different sorts of explanation, 
which do not necessarily exclude one another, as many sorts as there 
are sorts of question. 

It might be objected—this is really the same objection differently 
wrapped—that in the situation described it is not really Murdo or 
Mairi but their glands which made the decision. But again we appeal 
to the Argument of the Paradigm case: If this is not a case of Neale 
deciding then what is? then what would be meant by “ Murdo 
deciding” ? Again, glands are not Lv le: so it is only a mis- 


leading metaphor to speak of glands deciding anything. And some- 


one’s glands are not other peop/e taking decisions out of his hands, 


railroading him into action against his will or fixing things irrevocably 
before he comes along; but parts of him, without which he would 
not be what he is.® 

Returning to the thesis from these 2 ag so if it really is logically 
possible for an action to be both freely chosen and yet fully deter- 
mined by caused causes, what has become of the keystone argument 
of the Freewill Defence, that there is a contradiction in speaking of 
God so arranging the laws of nature that all men always as a matter 
of fact freely choose to do the right? If this goes it looks as if the 
third move in that Defence can involve little more than a delaying 
action by the believer, a mopping-up operation for the cshamenas 
sceptic, 

The sceptic might try to say that only some of those higher order 
goods which logically presuppose their appropriate lower order evils 
necessarily require for their ayes the actual occurrence of the evils 
in question; and that not all the moral goods are second order 

Socrates argues on this assumption, Phaedo 8 B7 ff. 3 

kwell, Oxford) and in “ Crime or Disease ” (British Journal of Sociology, 1954). 

% This has been argued at length by G. E. M. Anscombe in Socratic Digest, 4 (Blackwell, 1948). 

* See J. O. Urmson in Rev, Int. de Philosophie, 1953 for the name; and above for examples. 

5 Hence the Alice in Wonderland quality of “I sat down to interview my brains ”—John 
Dalmas in R. Chandler, Trouble is my Business (Penguin Books), p. 145. 
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(though they all without exception do presuppose freedom: see 
Kant and everybody else), For someone could exercise forgiveness 
when he thought, but mistakenly, he had been injured; and virtues 
such as honesty and intellectual integrity are not in any way parasitical 
on antecedent evils, moral or non-moral. But this would leave the 
atgument untouched insofar as it applied to virtues such as fortitude 
in bearing pain, which requires for its actual exercise actual pain; 
and someone could also reply, rather lamely, that even the appear- 
ance of injury which is the minimum requirement for the exercise 
of forgiveness must be counted as some sort of lower order evil. 

What the oe te say is that if there is no contradiction in 
suggesting that ipotence might so arrange his creation that all men 
were evolved who always would freely choose the right, then there 
would be no need for any vale of soul-making. The end product, a 

rson who, no matter what the temptations, always would choose 
the right, could have been produced without: either the evil involved 
in the creation of those who wickedly choose damnation and therefore 
have to pay the penalty; or the evil necessary for the actual exercise 
of those virtues which cannot be exercised without the actual occur- 
rence of the evil logically required to make them possible. Omni- 
potence could have evolved creatures who he could have been sure 
would tespond to the appropriate challenge by a willing exercise of 
fortitude, without these creatures having to acquire this character 
by any actual exercise of fortitude. What it would still make no 
sense to suggest would be that God could have had actual displays 
of, say, fortitude or could himself have actually forgiven anyone 
without there being the evil of pain to be endured or of sin to be 
forgiven.} 

Note (a). This argument will not by itself be sufficient to show 
that a good God (logically) could not have arranged for the occurrence 
of the moral and non-moral evils required for the actual exercise of 
these higher order virtues. For it might be said that the value of 
actual displays of these virtues, as opposed to their mere possession 
(which would be a matter of its being the case that if their exercise 
were to be called for the response won/d not be wanting), in some 
way more than compensated for the evils such displays must neces- 
sarily involve. This might be said: but not sad. Nor perhaps 
without deserving the angry strictures of Mill. 

without any experiment; why then this needless torture? ” (of actually going through with it). 
“ The reality of Abraham’s ience was the act itself; and what God knew in knowing that 
Abraham ‘ would ’ was Abraham’s actual obedience on that mountain top at that moment. 
To say that God * need not have tried the experiment ’ is to say that because God knows, the thing 
known by God need not exist.” But this is not so at all. Any plausibility Lewis’s argument may 
have derives from an ambiguity in “ would,” for the objector is saying that Omniscience must 
know how would behave if they were to be tested; whereas Lewis is sa tcheve, The opty 


not know that they #7//in future so behave unless they are in fact going so to behave. 
is simply irrelevant. 
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(b) It would not be correct to say that the argument depends 
upon a general undervaluing of moral as against non-moral goods. 
For it is only certain virtues which require for their exercise (as 
opposed to their possession, which requires nothing of the sort) 
the actual occurrence of lower order evils; these evils themselves 
in some cases (logically) must be moral, in some cases non-moral, and 
in others both or either ; and “higher order” and “lower order” refer 
here to a logical hierarchy, and must not be mistaken to imply 
superiority or inferiority in any sort of value. 

One might easily be tempted to think this by recognizing the fact 
that few secular people even in theory accept the terrible value 
decision of the Roman Church which 


holds that it were better for the sun and moon to drop from heaven, for the 
earth to fail, and for all the many millions who are upon it to die... in 
extremest agony . .. than that one soul, I will not say should be lost but 
should commit one single venial sin, should tell one wilful untruth ... or 
steal one poor farthing without excuse. 


(J. H. Newman On Anglican Difficulties, V111.) 


Many secular people would go far toe rejecting this extreme 
position and say that w/timately the justification of the exercise of the 
virtues is that this is the (causally) necessary condition of tie attain- 
ment of the maximum sum of the non-moral goods of human satis- 
faction: see e.g. Mill, Utilitarianism passim and especially the remarks 
upon asceticism for its own sake (Everyman, pp. 15-16) ; remembering 
that the clue to the appeal of this essay, perennial in spite of the 
assaults of the logicians, lies in the fact that it seems to codify and 
express the ethical position with all its logical faults implicit in the 
attitudes of most secular reformers. 

(4) We cannot hope here even to begin to meet objections to the 
theses of (3) based on the rejection of the idea that freedom and 
universal causal determinism are not necessarily incompatible. In 
any case the argument in this section is to take a turn which will put 
an entirely new complexion on everything said so far. But suppose now 
that someone who accepted this reconciling idea raised the objection 
that what has been shown is: sof that there is no “ contradiction in 
speaking of God so arranging the laws of nature that all men would 
deine as a matter of fact freely choose to do the right”; buf that 
there is no contradiction in the idea of men always freely doing the 
right although all their behaviour without exception followed (i.e. 
could be na a under or fitted into) universal laws of nature, 
although it was completely predictable on the basis of (i.e. deter- 
mined by) those laws, and although the notion of caused cause was 
applicable to it all. The nerve of this distinction lies in the personality 
of God, which makes a crucial difference: in the former case a quasi- 
personal being has fixed everything that everyone will do, and choose, 
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and suffer; in the latter case it has not been fixed, but it is just the 
brute contingent fact that people will make precisely those decisions 
which they will make and not those alternative decisions which they 
could have made if they had had the mind to. The former is the 
doctrine of predestination,! the latter of determinism. 

Now, the argument would run, whereas the latter is perhaps 
compatible with human freedom and the fair ascription of responsi- 
bility to human agents; the former certainly is not. For consider 
the phenomenon of post-hypnotic suggestion: described in this 
quotation from Knight and Knight, 4 Modern Introduction to Psycho- 
logy (University Tutorial Press, 1948), p. 212: 


A subject is hypnotized, and is told that after a precise time interval .. . he 
is to carry out some series of actions, . . . When he is awakened from the 
hypnotic trance he remembers nothing of these instructions. Nevertheless, 
when the prescribed time is up, he will carry out the programme in every 
detail. If he is asked why he is behaving in this curious fashion, he will 
usually produce some highly ingenious rationalization . . . 


Predestinationism seems to make out that all of us, all the time, 
whether we know it or not, both when by ordinary standards we are 
acting freely and could help doing what we choose to do and when 
we are acting under compulsion, have no choice or are not acting at 
all but are asleep or paralysed; all of us are, really and ultimately, as 
it were acting out the irresistible suggestions of the Great Hypnotist. 
This idea is incompatible with that of our being free agents, properly 
accountable for what we do. Hence there is after all “a contra- 
diction in speaking of God so arranging the laws of nature that all 
men always as a matter of fact freely choose to do the right.” 

This is an apparently conclusive argument. Yet it is completely 
though subtly mistaken. Certainly if we were to discover that a person 
ot group of people in a human context, whom previously we had 
thought to be acting freely, and properly accountable for what they did, 
had in fact been acting out the post-hypnotic suggestions of some 
master hypnotist: then indeed we should need to reconsider all 

uestions of their accountability in the light of this fresh information. 
It would not prove that they were not in any degree responsible, even 
if we knew that this hypnotist’s suggestions were irresistible.2 For 
there would remain the question whether they willingly put them- 
selves in his power knowing what this might involve: here the 
analogy is with the man who knows that he is “ not responsible for 
what Y does ” when he is drunk but who could have helped getting 
into that state (see Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, Ill. v. § 8: 1113 


1 “ God from all eternity did by the most wise and holy counsel of His own will, freely and 
unchangeably ordain whatsoever comes to pass.” (Westminster Confession, 1649). 

* It is said that this is not in fact the case with any actual hypnotist: though the evidence is 
conflicting; and in any case irrelevant to our argument here 
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B 31 ff). What our information would be sufficient to prove is 
that there was someone else besides the apparent agent, namely the 
hypnotist, who is at least as responsible, at least an accessory before 
the fact: here the analogy is to the boss who sends one of his gang 
to do a job, or to the man who sets a booby-trap and leaves it where 
his victim will certainly spring it. 
But the case of predestination, where the hypnotist would be not 
a human being but God, is essentially different. Firstly, because 
here there is no question of any of us being in any way responsible 
for allowing ourselves to fall under the spell of this hypnotist. 
Secondly, because here it is not a matter of some being divinely 
hypnotized, and some not; or all being so for part of the time, and 
part not; but of absolutely everyone from the beginning to the end 
of time being hypnotized all the time. The first reaction to the 
idea of God, the Great Hypnotist, is that this would mean that no 
one ever was or had been or would be rea//y responsible, that none 
of the people who we should otherwise have been certain could have 
helped doing things rea//y could. And so on. But this is at least 
very misleading. Certainly it would be monstrous to suggest that 
anyone, however truly responsible to and in the eyes of men, could 
fairly be called to account and punished by the God who had rigged 
his every move. All the bitter words which have ever been written 
against the wickedness of the God of Predestinationism—especially 
when he is also thought of as filling Hell with all but the elect—are 
amply justified. But this is not sufficient to show that every use 
of any of the phrases “ acted freely,” “ had a choice,” “ made his own 
decisions” and so forth as applied to any human being must have been 
wrong if Predestinationism is true. Again remember the Argument 
of the Paradigm Case. The meaning of these 0 has been given in 
terms of certain familiar human situations. No new information, not 
even on a matter of theological fact, can conceivably show that such 
hrases cannot correctly be applied to such cases.? So far is it from 
ing the case that if Predestinationism were true this would imply 
that they could correctly be applied on/y to God; that on the contrary 
(since notoriously no terms, neither these nor any other, can be 
predicated of God except by analogy, by some always precarious and 


1 “ The recognition, for example, of the object of highest worship in a being who could make 
a Hell; and who could create countless generations meet oma with the certain foreknow- 
ledge that he was creating them for this fate. . . . Any other of the outrages to the most ordinary 
justice and humanity involved in the common Christian conception of the moral character of God 
sinks into insignificance beside this dreadful idealization of wickedness ” age Essays on Religion, 
Pp. 113-14). Cf. the Westminster Confession, “ By the decree of God, for the manifestation of His 
everlasting death.” 

* A dim realization of this may have been what misled the Calvinists to think that though 
“ God from all eternity did . . . freely and pomear ow p hapemere whatsoever comes to pass. 
Yet ... thereby ” is no “ violence offered to the will of the creatures.” What was wrong was 
to suggest that in such a case “ neither is God the author of sin” and that God could fairly hold 
men accountable. (Quotes from Westminster Confession.) 
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often—indeed perhaps always }—illegitimate attempt to speak of the 
infinite in the language of the finite) the question is rather whether 
these could be applied to God as we// as to men. 

The objection therefore cannot be sustained. The true position seems 
to be that: while there is no “ contradiction in speaking of God as 
so arranging the laws of nature that all men always as a matter of 
fact freely » done to do the right ”; the idea of God arraigning and 
punishing anyone who freely chose the wrong, if he had so arranged 
the laws of nature that his victim would so act, “ outrages . . . the 
most ofdinary justice and humanity.” * Thus while the Calvinist 
picture—the Great Hypnotist—is appropriate in its appreciation of 
the implications of Omnipotence, it is morally obnoxious insofar as it 
presents human creatures as just/y accountable to that Omnipotence: 
the usual alternative—the Father sending his sons out into the world— 
is appropriate insofar as it recognizes the facts of human freedom and 
responsibility in a human context, but quite wrong in making out that 
Omnipotence could, like a human father, justly rebuke and even 
punish a prodigal for what in the human sense he freely did. 


Either God cannot abolish evil or he will not: if he cannot then he is not 
all powerful; if he will not then be is not all good. 


1 If this is so, as I am rather inclined to believe, the present essay is to be regarded as an ad 
homines logical exercise in which the word “ God ” has a rather more peculiar logical status even 


than it is usually recognized to have. 
* Calvin scarcely pretended otherwise: the damned were damned “ by a just and irrepre- 


hensible, but pesreepemenntee judgement.” But Calvin was a most remarkable theologian, far 


too clear-headed and tough-minded either to miss or to burke the implications of omnipotence. 


THE CHALLENGE OF A 
CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY 
TO RELIGION 


By 
O. ROGERS JONES 


B.A., B.D. 


THE writings of some contemporary ne deserve more 
attention from religious thinkers than they have hitherto received. 
We are referring to the line of thought inaugurated by the late 
Professor Ludwig Wittgenstein, which has been carried on by 
disciples such as Professor John Wisdom of Cambridge and, amon 
the younger philosophers, Mr A. G. N. Flew and Mr Patrick Nowell 
Smith and others. These thinkers have recently applied a new 
philosophical technique to religious statements with a result which 
the theologian can il! afford to ignore. One reason for the failure 
of this philosophy, which we will call the Linguistic Philosophy, to 
arouse the interest of religious thinkers to any great extent hitherto 
is the preoccupation with Barthian theology and its challenge, which 
has tended to eclipse for the time being the sort of religious philosophy 
on which the impact of the Linguistic approach seems to be most 
devastating, namely, Idealism. Hegel, the founder of Idealism, and 
his followers were convinced that Idealism could vindicate religion 
by rationalizing it, and the tendency then was to confuse religion with 
metaphysics, so that the Absolute of philosophy was identified with 
the God of religion. While such a state of affairs prevailed it was 
inevitable that any blow directed at Idealist metaphysics should strike 
Idealist religious thinking as well. The Linguistic Philosophy 
certainly struck at Idealist metaphysics and the religious thinking 
which suffers most at their hands is that which is tied up in the 
culiar Idealist way to metaphysics. If the revolutionary Barthian 
influence had not come to divert the attention of theologians they 
might have felt the Linguistic prod more keenly than they seem to do 
at present. 
ince the philosophical outlook which we are to discuss lays all 
the stress on method rather than on theory we can do no better than 
to take a typical religious statement and apply the linguistic technique 
to it. Let us pees the religious claim that God loves his people 
as a father loves his child. We all know how to find out whether or 
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not a father loves his child; we have only to watch his behaviour 
towards the child. The fact that we know what sort of behaviour 
on the part of the father would substantiate or tell against the claim 
that he is a loving father shows that we know what is meant by that 
phrase. God, however, cannot be watched in the same way and we 
are soon forced to realize that to know that God loves his people 
cannot be ogg! the same kind of thing as to know that a father 
ild. religious believer can now save his position by 
qualifying his claim and pointing to the bountiful harvests and 
reminding us of the good health we rr God himself cannot be 
seen or heard but these things are observable by all and God’s love is 
to be seen in them. If this is all that the theologian means when he 
says that God loves his people then we can understand him well 
enough, but we can also ask him awkward questions. Does God 
love the afflicted and the maimed? The answer will undoubtedly be 
in the affirmative. We can then ask whether we still believe that God 
loves his people when they are threatened and harassed by the 
ravaging of natural disasters like floods and earthquakes. The 
theologian usually gives the same answer to all such questions; 
whatever happens in the world we are still to say that God loves his 
people. The alternative answer would be that we could imagine 
circumstances becoming so abhorrent that we should have to admit 
at some point that God did not love his peop after all, but this view 
raises more problems than it solves. For instance, we should have 
to be able to mark the decisive point at which the circumstances would 
be so bad as to justify us in saying that God was not loving; and, 
moreover, it seems to be the case that some unfortunate people are 
now suffering the worst that could ever befall them; there is a limit 
to human endurance and capacity for suffering. On the whole, then, 
it does seem more piausible to hold that God’s love for his people 
is not proportionate to their sufferings or well-being, so we are not 
surprised that the religious thinker takes his stand by the contention 
that whatever happens to us in the world we are still to believe that 
God loves his people, It is at this point, however, that the Linguistic 
Philosopher brings up his most cutting question, namely, does the 
statement that God loves his people now assert anything at all? 
The impression is often given by theologians that what we need in 
the face of such evidence as we have cited is a stronger faith, but the 
Linguistic Philosopher can urgently point out here that the first 
problem is to answer what is the object of our faith, what it is that 
we are being asked to believe. It is no use answering that we should 
believe that God loves his people, for it is the meaning of that very 
claim that is in question and we cannot believe it unless we know 
what it means. If anyone were to tell us that the earthly father loves 
his child whatever the character of the father’s behaviour towards 
his child, even if it was merciless towards him, then we should want 
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to know what strange manner of loving-kindness this was, and what 
is the difference between saying that the father hates his child and 
saying that he loves him? 

So also in the case of God, if nothing in the world would make us 
admit that God does not love his people, then the assertion about his 
love has been qualified beyond recognition. No vestige of what the 
word “love” normally conveys to us is left and so we have to ask 
again what it means to say that God loves his people and what is the 
difference between saying this and saying that he hates his people. 

The theologian can offer many answers here and the Linguistic 
Philosopher would be the last to dismiss} them as being of no account. 
Some religious thinkers will come out with the reply that although 
God’s love does not make a perceptible difference in this world, yet 
it will make a difference to our condition in the next. Others will 
point out that although the believer finds himself in sorrowful 
circumstances at times, yet his attitude to the whole situation and his 
experience in it is different from that of the non-believer. Much has 
been written in this vein but the Linguistic Philosopher is still hard 
on the religious thinker’s heels. We will consider for a moment 
the claim that the believer’s experience in tragic circumstances is 
different from the experience of a non-believer in similar circum- 
stances. There are two ways in which their experience could be 
different. Firstly, the believer might claim to have heard, seen or 
touched something which the non-believer did not sense at all and, 
of course, we all know how to find out whether such a claim is true 
ot false. Secondly, the believer might say that he felt happy whereas 
the non-believer felt grieved and in this case we could never prove 
that either experience was not genuine. The difference in the one 
case is as to an object which is or is not sensed and in the other case 
it is a difference in the nature of the experience itself. It is to be 
emphasized that in the second case there is no reference to an objective 
being which exists independently of the person who has the experience. 

We have already shown that the theologian rules out the first 
possibility and it seems that his alternative must be the second one 
which we have just mentioned. But in accepting this alternative the 
objective character of the difference between the experience of the 
believer and that of the non-believer is sacrificed and the talk about 
God’s love is not about an objective being any more, but only a way 
of describing our own experiences. Even if the religious man says 
that his experience is very peculiar, cannot be expressed in such 
terms as “happy,” “thrilling,” “delighted,” and can only be 
described by the phrase “ experience of God,” he is still talking about 
his subjective, personal experience and not about an objective being 
who exists independently of him. So the contention that the 
believer’s experience in affliction is different from that of non- 
believers only succeeds in convincing us that there are more ‘ways 
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than one of living through a situation. What we want to know, 
however, is how an objective being, God, comes into that situation 
and makes a difference to it and we must do more than refer to our 
own private feelings if this is to be answered. If the theologian 
insists that his talk about God’s love is not a way of describing his 
own experience nor a reference to an objective being who makes 
some perceptible difference to the world in which we live, then the 
philosopher will maintain that the theologian has not explained to us 
what he means by his contention that God loves his people, or in 
other words, nothing is contended. 

Again, the reference to another world is open to the same criticism 
as has been advanced against the contention that God loves his 
people. The Linguistic Philosopher will patiently follow the 
theologian’s argument proposition by proposition; the former will 
suggest different meanings that can be given to the term “ another 
world ” and the latter will reject them one by one until a position is 
reached when the philosopher asks, “ In that case, what do you mean 
by your next world? ” 

Gur account has necessarily been sketchy but must suffice here to 
indicate the nature of the challenge of Linguistic Philosophy to 
religious thought. It is a challenge to give some content to 
theological terms and sentences by showing that they have some 
empirical relevance. 


ne point which the —— thinker can raise by way of coun- 


tering this challenge is to the effect that the Linguistic Philosopher 
himself is assuming a dogmatic attitude towards the theistic problems. 
He works on the basic assumption that, short of taking statements 
about God to be descriptions of our own emotions and feelings, the 
only way of giving content and meaning to them is to show that they 
have empirical relevance. Even when this is not the crude 
empiricism which we find in A. J. Ayer’s book Language, Truth and 
Logic, there is still a claim that empirical evidence must come into the 
picture somewhere. For instance, it is not claimed that the fact that 
electric currents are invisible and inaudible entitles us to dismiss the 
electrician’s talk about “ live ” wires as nonsense, for there is empirical 
evidence which is relevant to the assertion, namely, our observations 
of the movements of trams and of the street lamps, to say nothing 
of subtler observations in laboratories. But if someone were to say 
that a certain wire carries an electric current and claim that this 
statement is true irrespective of any observations that one could 
possibly make, then the Linguistic Philosopher would point out that 
the statement is devoid of meaning. This, it seems, is the basic 
principle which these philosophers would apply to all statements in 
any sphere of thought, scientific or religious, which claim to be about 
objective things or beings. Now, since no reason is given for 
accepting this principle as equally valid in all fields of philosophic 
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speculation, the religious thinker can reject it without involving any 
logical inconsistency and so undermine the Linguistic attack upon 
religious statements. Many theologians would take this step, not 
only as an apologetic move, but also as being vitally necessary for 
emphasizing the unique nature of God. The Linguistic Method, if 
accepted, will involve a committal as to the nature of God, for the 
assumption that statements about God and God’s activity must be 
amenable to the same tests as statements about any other objective 
being or event implies that God and his activities must be of the same 
nature as ordinary events and objects. Far from being ready to 
acquiesce in such a view about God’s nature, the religious thinker 
wants to hold that God and his activity are very different indeed from 
ordinary objects and events. God is the creator who transcends his 
work. 

This criticism is at best a negative one. Having said all this the 
religious thinker’s position is no happier unless he can go on to show 
what is God’s nature and what other method there can be of deciding 
whether the contention about God’s love is true or false. Criticism 
has made it clear that the ordinary events of the world do not tell us 
anything about God in the way the movements of trams convince us 
that a certain wire carries an electric current; is there any other way 
in which the events of the world can tell us anything about God ? 
If God’s creation of the world is not similar to the causation of one 
event by another, then we cannot expect the world or anything in it 
to prove that God exists in the same way as an ordinary effect proves 
the existence of its cause, but even then we would expect the world 
to tell us something about God in some other way. Theologians do 
well to emphasize the importance of personal experience of God, but 
if this is to be severed so completely from the world of which we have 
experience that the latter is in no way related to the former, then we 
end where we began, namely, with our own personal experience and 
we have given no meaning to the claim that God is an objectively 
existing Being. What then, we must ask, is the relation between the 
religious man’s experience of God and the world of which he also 
has experience? In view of the fact that much of the most influential 
theological thought of our day is averse to any such considerations 
we deem it necessary to urge here that these questions should be taken 
more seriously. There has always been a duality of emphasis in 
theology. On the one hand, there is the stress on the transcendence 
of God; God is beyond the world, over against it, very different 
from it, and, on this view, the best we can do is to say that he is not 
this, not that, not finite, not temporal and so forth. God is so 
different from anything we know that he is beyond description. 
The weakness of this view is that it gives a very attenuated conception 
of God, and the Linguistic Philosopher goes further and says that 
it does not give a conception of anything at all. On the other hand, 
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there is the emphasis on the importance of religious experience. A 
study of the works of Schleiermacher, for instance, will reveal the 
— of this attack; it is the danger of losing sight of the fact that 

is an objective Being and that there is more to our religion than 
our own feelings and attitudes. The problem is to steer clear of both 
these pitfalls, and our suggestion is that in order to do this we shall 
have to pay closer heed to the questions we have just mentioned. 
God must be shown to be neither a mete expression of our experience 
in the world nor a Being who is completely out of relation with the 
world. We must think of him as a Being who is related to his world, 
and so to our experience, in a unique way. 

The Linguistic Philosopher’s discussion of theism has seemed to 
sha the issue by making it plainer that a failure to show the 
empirical relevance of religious statements leads not so much to doubt 
of the truth of those contentions but to new questions about their 
meaning and status. ‘The religious thinker must meet the challenge 
by showing that his statements are relevant to the world we know and 
out experience of it, though not in the precise _ the Linguistic 
Philosopher expects. Since this is necessary, not only in the interest 


of apologetics, but for the clarification of the theistic contention 
itself, the challenge of Linguistic Philosophy to religion can have a 
most salutary effect. 


THE MEANING OF RELIGIOUS 
PROPOSITIONS 


By 
PROFESSOR PHILIP LEON 


M.A. 
University College, Leicester 
Author of “ The Ethics of Power”; ‘ Plato” ; “The Philosophy of Courage”; “ Body, Mind and Spirit” 


THE religious propositions I have in mind are those declarato 
propositions (i.e. not questions, exclamations or requests) in whi 
the term “ God” occurs. Examples are propositions about God’s 
relation to the cosmos (as Creator) and to history (as Providence, 
Guide, Ruler, Judge, Saviour), some of which will be considered 
below. Their meaning in the theocentric life (I use this designation 
to avoid the misleading “ religious experience” or “ mystical 
pe Se is strangely different from that which their form 
suggests which is the one accepted by the unbeliever when he 
denies what the believer asserts. Reflection upon this difference 
shows us that the unbeliever does not really contradict the believer, 
because they are simply using different languages; it also explains 
why the believer so lightly disposes of the difficulties which are such 
stumbling-blocks to unbelief (they do not arise in his language) and 
why, the more deeply he is engaged in the theocentric life, the less 
need he feels to come to terms with “modern science” or any other 
science. The meaning which these propositions have in the theo- 
centric life is to be got by an examination of their function, or their 
“ cash value, ” or what they sum up, in that life. This examination 
can be of two kinds: (1) an objective one, consisting of the study of 
the Psalms, hymns, sermons, prayers, books on prayer and the spiritual 
life, and the autobiographies of the saints; (z) self-examination. 
The first is perhaps impossible without the second (e.g. in seekin 
the meaning of a certain hymn when used in worship I must be cele 
by my own use of it in my worship), but the second must be checked 
by the first, if it is not to yield merely subjective results. 

Let us start, then, with a simple religious proposition, one which 
lends itself readily to scrutiny. Coming down a certain Swiss valley, 
I behold, bathed in the sunlight, a marvellous amphitheatre of 
delicately wrought pinnacles. Like Coleridge confronted by the 
sight of Mont Blanc, I am moved to declare, “ God made you.” 
What do I mean by that proposition? Exactly what I should mean by 
it if I pronounced it, say, about St Paul’s. But about St Paul’s I 
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could also say “Wren made you.” This second proposition looks 
exactly like the first, but it is quite different. Only in one respect are 
the two propositions alike: in both, the grammatical subject is a term 
of public reference—i.e. “ God ” and “ Wren ” are intended to refer 
in their respective propositions to what they refer to (or ought to 
refer) in all propositions. In everything else they are different, and 
the most isles thing we can say about the meaning of the religious 
proposition is that it is not of the same kind as that of the “ logical 
proposition,” as we may call the other. The fundamental difference, 
that on which all the other differences depend, is that between the 
grammatical objects of the two Se In the logical proposi- 
tion the object, St Paul’s (denoted by “ you ”’), is a term of public 
reference exactly like “Wren.” In the religious proposition “ the 
amphitheatre of pinnacles ” (i.e. the “ you”) does not refer to what 
Geology studies or even to what will confront my eyes when I have 
walked another quarter of a mile and the delicacy and regularity have 
been replaced by roughness and unevenness; it refers to what cannot 
be separated from the whole context of my experience (i.e. to an 
“appearance ”’). In consequence, “ made” means quite different 
things in the two propositions. In the logical one it denotes agency 
(willing and planning), causality (e.g. building operations) and time 
“ made,” not “ makes”), In the religious one it can denote none 
of these: the only causality (but without agency) I could think of 
would be weather erosion, but only if I were referring to the rocks 
studied by Geology; or we might think of the agency-causality of 
hypnotism involved, according to some, in the seeing of the Indian 
rope-trick; but I am certain that in uttering the religious proposition 
I am thinking neither of weather erosion nor of hypnotism; nor do I 
mean “ made ” rather than “ makes.” Taken as a whole, the logical 
proposition connects the object itself (St Paul’s), not the experience 
of it, with the subject (Wren), and it does so by means of observation 
involving comparison and inference; hence it is connected with 
other propositions, from some of which it is inferred while others 
are inferred from it (I conclude, let us say, that Wren was the architect 
by comparison with his other works and decide that therefore the 
building could not have existed before a certain date). The religious 
proposition, on the other hand, connects with the subject (God) not 
the object (the pa prune of pinnacles) by itself, but the whole 
experience (above all, my wonder or awe); it comes not from observa- 
tion, but from contemplation, and is neither drawn from nor leads 
to any other propositions. Speaking briefly and using terms which, 
of course, need a lengthy definition impossible to give here, I will say 
that in it, instead of connecting, on the basis of observation, one item 
of reality (e.g. St Paul’s) with another (e.g. Wren), I am connecting, 
on the basis of present revelation or inspiration, reality or existence 
as such (now livingly realized or really “ existed” by me) with God 
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not as an agent-cause, but as the ground, principle or centre of that 
reality or existence; I connect with him the particular item (the 
amphitheatre) only as the focus of the inspiration and as inseparable 
from the whole experience. Taking my proposition as a model, I 
shall maintain that all religious propositions, at least as used in the 
theocentric life, are not logical but existential, revelational, or 
inspirational; that they do not refer to God as a cause or agent; and 
that they do not connect with him any particular item of reality except 
as an inseparable element in the worshipper’s life and as the focus of 
inspiration. The unbeliever treats them as logical propositions, and 
hence the difficulties he is faced with (such as would arise from my 
taking “made,” in my religious proposition, to denote agency-causality 
and time). 

It may seem a far cry from my simple religious proposition to 
“ God made heaven and earth.” But, a ly if we look at the 
Psalms, we must conclude that as a matter of fact the latter proposition 
sums up chiefly propositions exactly like mine (“ esthetic-religious ” 
we may call them), and that “ heaven and earth ” stands mostly for 
zsthetic semblances like my amphitheatre (e.g. skipping hills, hand- 
clapping floods, rejoicing trees, the bridegroom sun). It sums up 
other propositions also; but these are no less existential than those: 
they connect with God, not Nature or the cosmos in itself, but our 
commerce with it, or our life as incorporating it (our ploughing, 
sowing and reaping, our dependence upon the seasons, etc.), con- 
templated as a focus of inspiration. That is why the cosmos appears 
so anthropocentric in them—because they are not about the cosmos, 
but about the life of anthropos. One thing should by now at any rate 
be clear, not so much because we know more about what we are 
talking about, but because we understand better the language in 
which we are talking: the proposition “God made heaven and 
earth” cannot be taken as a logical one, with “ made” denoting 
agency-causality and “heaven and earth” denoting the subject-matter 
of science (Geology, Physics, Astronomy). For so taken, it is neither 
true nor false, but meaningless: i.e. there is no possible use for it in 
the universe of meaning which is science, just as there is none for the 
proposition “ Solon was the founder of the Athenian democracy ”’ in 
Mathematics, in which it is, accordingly, neither true nor false, but 
meaningless. Conversely, the “ heaven and earth ” of science cannot 
be referred to God, because it cannot be an object of contemplation 
any more than can, e.g., the square root of sixteen. 

All that has been said so far applies also to the “ grammar ” of what 
we may cal] “ with which we may, 
therefore, deal very briefly. us, “God bids me do this,” a 
member of perhaps the most important class of religious propositions 
in the theocentric life, is very different from “‘ Cesar bids me do this.” 
The latter proposition denotes by “ bids ” agency-causality on the 
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part of Cesar (e.g. his uttering certain words) which is different and 
ane from my having the idea of the action to be done, and to 
which I could point in explanation of my assertion and of my expecta- 
tion, say, to be rewarded for obeying or punished for disobeying. 
On the other hand, the proposition “ God bids me do this ” means 
simply that I have the idea of the action qualified by a certain over- 
tone: it is an inspiring idea, or an idea of something demanded b 
that in my life (e.g. its integrity) through which I am connected wit 
God (“I can no other”’). Of course, leat mean that I am inferring 
God’s bidding from omens or “ signs” and so expect, say, to be 
either rewarded or punished by him; but if I do mean this, most 
people would agree that I am no longer speaking the language of 

ure religion, but that of magic. Hence the supreme significance 
in the theocentric life of propositions of the type “‘ God bids me do 
this ” is not that they come fcoah the observation of God’s constant 
intervention (as agent-cause), but that they indicate a constant con- 
templation of the details of that life sub specie aternitatis. 

Similarly, when I attribute something in my life to the hand of 
God, I do not mean the same as when I attribute it to the hand of 
Czsar. I mean that I find it, in contemplation, inspiring. That is 
also what I mean when I attribute to God something in another’s life. 
And that is what is behind canonization, which is a declaration that, 
in contemplation, certain lives are focuses of inspiration for us, aids 
to God. On this interpretation, instead of appearing an arrogant 
claim to bea pronouncement ¢x cathedra Dei, from the throne of God, 
canonization is seen as what it really is—a cri du caur, or utterance of 
the human heart, the most natural as well as the commonest thing in 
the whole of the theocentric life. 

Canonization on a large scale yields historical religion. The 
language of the latter is full of what appear to be purely historical 
propositions (e.g. those taken from the narrative parts of the Old and 
the New Testaments). It might therefore seem that the prayers, 
meditations and the whole theocentric life of the adherent of such a 
religion could be equated with the weighing of historical evidence 
and the study of textual criticism and archeology. But this is not so. 
For these propositions are not just historical but historical-religious. 
Hence in them every event becomes timeless, or any tense stands for 
any other,! and every figure becomes symbolic. What they amount 
to is that the worshipper finds his inspiration in the contemplation 
(not the study) of history, or rather of a selected strand of it. True, 
this history has been shaped for him by the inspiration of past genera- 
tions. But he need no more be troubled by the fact that it is not 


1 The Hebrew verb happily facilitated this. The language of Irenzus and of his modern 
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admirer, Father Thornton, seems to be the Hebrew verb writ large. We may also compare the 
co-presence, in popular worship, of the infancy of Jesus with his ever-bleeding wounds. 
s vadonuiy Golediesd it is the mere vocables of the quasi-historic propositions that have become 
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strictly “ scientific” than I am by discovering, indeed by knowing 
all along, that my amphitheatre of pinnacles is only an appearance, 
or by my owing a life-sustaining experience to a dream. After all, 
he is not concerned with historical facts as such, but with their 
“ eternal significance,” viz. with God,! and he does not need to have 
these facts established before he can trust God as he might need to 
have those of a testimonial established before engaging an employee: 
indeed, a proposition like “ God brought his people out of Egypt 
and divided the waters of the Red Sea in their path ” means in effect 
“T am indissolubly bound to God by my trust in him.” Thus 
historical religion does not so much bring God down to earth and 
into time (as agent-cause)—Paganism does this, by means of occasional 
avatars—as take these up into him: it invests them with “ eternal 
significance,” celestializes the one and detemporalizes the other. 

It might be argued that the existential significance of religious 
propositions is only one application of them, and that in themselves 
they are logical and established logically, by philosophy or theology. 
This seems very like saying that the mathematical formule of Astro- 
physics are only one application of the proposition “ The universe 
expands,” whose truth is established apart from and prior to them. 
However that may be, it can be shown that the philosopher or 
theologian is doing in his philosophizing or theologizing precisely 
what he is doing in his prayer or meditation: viz. he is contemplating 
and referring things to God and not observing things and inferring 
God. Thus, the “ argument ” to God’s existence from the presence 
of design in the universe is usually presented by him as though it 
were like the inference of the existence of a watchmaker from finding 
a watch. But if it really were like that, then he would infer not only 
the existence, but also the character, of the maker from the product, 
and he would be more troubled than he is by the Gnostic idea that 
the artificer of the universe made it from “ criminal vanity ” ? or the 
modern idea, suggested by the consideration of universal destruc- 
tiveness (“ Nature red in tooth and claw ”) and extravagance, that 
he must be a very ham-handed artist indeed, hitting his targets only 
by a kind of saturation bombing. The truth, however, is that there 
is no inferring at all. What happens is that the contemplation of the 
order presented by certain se/ected facts (or his wonder at that order) 
sends the thinker, not by inference, but immediately, to the contem- 
plation of God, or is continued into it, just as is the case with the 
contemplation of my amphitheatre of pinnacles: in short, he sees 
order, and seeing, worships God. Because he already has God- 
consciousness, his thought is bound to provide him with what will 
activate that consciousness, or with food for contemplation: if not 


1 What determined the inclusion of a scripture in the canon was its moral or spiritual rather 
than its historical value. (Cf. especially the rejection of some of the stories about Jesus.) 
Plotinus, Enneads. 2.9.11. 
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miracle, then unvarying law; and if neither miracle nor unvarying 
law, then mystery (as is particularly the case in the contemporary 
religious situation). This food is then presented as evidence, which, 
of course, it is, provided it be eaten, i.e. pdr there be contem- 
plation. ‘Thus it is a case of “ Heads, God wins; tails, God also 
wins,” or of unfailing edification, a procedure which exasperates the 
unbeliever because he thinks it disingenuous. But he might as well 
think science disingenuous because it makes sure of finding mathe- 
matics, or system, or unity in things partly by constantly varying its 
selection of things (its abstractive methods), partly by producing new 
mathematics, or systems, or conceptions of unity; indeed, its proce- 
dure is simply heir to that of the philosopher or theologian. Parti- 
cularly instructive in this connection is the perennial fascination 
exercised by the Ontological Argument, viz. the argument that 
Perfection (or God) must exist because we have an idea of it (really, 
because we contemplate it): the “argument” simply repeats or 
continues the contemplation and resembles Samuel Johnson’s kicking 
of the stone to prove that it was more than ideas in his head, or the 
lover’s embracing the beloved to prove her existence. 

Of course, the thinker tries to do more than contemplate and 
describe the findings of his contemplation in religious propositions: 
he tries also to combine the “ grammar” of religious propositions 
with that of logical propositions and so produce one grammar and 
one language. It is his way of trying to “ place all things under 
God,” which is more properly done through the medium not of 
language, but of living, i.e. through taking them up into our lives. 
But the result of his efforts is often a confusion which gets the better 
of him and in which he is no more certain which language he is using 
than is the mythological thinker. Not the least disconcerting, but 
also the most impressive, thing about this confusion is that it generally 
appears to be an account of the communication between God and 
man from God’s end rather than from man’s, which, indeed, seems 
scarcely to exist. 

To sum up, if we look beneath the surface of religious propositions, 
we see their overall import to be the following. We find God within 
ourselves (in our search and worship of him, in our fidelity to the 
quest for the centre and unity of life): if we find him there, we find 
him everywhere; if we do not find him there, we find him nowhere. 
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THE study of Dostoievski’s Legend of the Grand Inquisitor made by 
the Catholic philosopher, Romano Guardini,! cannot fail to interest 
students of Berdyaev. This is only partly because it indirectly 
challenges Berdyaev’s scholarship by presenting an exegesis of the 
Legend radically different from Berdyaev’s. It is page because 
it seriously calls in question the faith which underlies all Berdyaev’s 
writings, his commitment to the Christ of the Legend. For Berdyaev, 
we have in the Legend, as we have not elsewhere in comparable 
purity, the authentic image of Christ: for Guardini, we have merely 
the ideological product of a diseased mind seeking self-justification. 

One can hardly make the point more clearly than by quoting the 
two authors. In his S/avery and Freedom, Berdyaev wrote: 


It might be said that taking my stand as a Christian, I accepted the picture 
of Christ in the Legend of the Grand Inquisitor; I turned to Him, and in 
my Christianity I was opposed to everything which could be ascribed to 
the spirit of the Grand Inquisitor.? 


This was no ephemeral commitment; the acceptance of Dostoievski’s 
“new version of Christianity ” as the true version is the essential 
resupposition which gives unity and its peculiar character to all 
eadgutets work, The judgement of Guardini presents a striking 
contrast. In a similarly autobiographical passage, he writes: 


At first this figure made me feel a deep religious fervour, but then this 
emotion seemed dubious and I was unsure of my attitude. Finally I decided 
to accept the challenge and to pose the come rather paradoxical in 
appearance: in the final analysis, face to face with this Christ, isn’t the 
Grand Inquisitor right? Is not this Christ really a “ heretic ” ? 

The answer is not long left in doubt. After a few brief paragraphs 
of theological assertion, Guardini concludes that “ the Legend cannot 


* Chapter 5 of his book, Resigiise Gestalten In Dostojewskijs Werk, translated and reprinted in 
Cross Currents, aed No. 1. All quotations from Guardini are taken from this reprint. 
® Slavery and Freedom; London, 1943, p. 16. 
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be identified with the fundamental exigencies of Christianity ”’; that, 

on the contrary, the Christ of the Legend is a “ false Christ,” “ the 

awed notional product of Ivan’s disbelief.” No criticism of 
rdyaev could be made at a level more fundamental than this. 

There are two distinguishable questions involved in Guardini’s 
presentation, One is the question of the proper interpretation of 
the Legend: the other, the question of the authenticity of the por- 
trayal which it gives of Christ. In Guardini’s treatment, however, 
the two questions are not rigidly separable : on the contrary, the 
answer given to one is meant to lend weight to the answer given to 
the other. To be more specific; the argument for the conclusion 
that the Christ of the Legend is a false Christ is intended to support 
the claim that the Legend must be interpreted in the light of the all- 
controlling fact that it is narrated by the atheistic Ivan; and the claim 
that the Legend must be so interpreted is intended to support the 
claim that the Christ of the Perey on a false Christ. For this reason, 
neither question may be ignored if adequate consideration is to be 
given to Guardini’s thesis. : 

“On the surface,” Guardini writes, “ the Grand Inquisitor is an 
attack on Rome in favour of pure Christianity, a religion of the spirit, 
of liberty and of love.” This interpretation is in large measure the 
one adopted by Berdyaev. Certainly he regards it as a protest on 
behalf of a pure Christianity, which he identifies with “a religion of 
unconstrained love between God and man”?; but he shows more 
hesitation in identifying its opponent. 

Dostoievski often refers to the bond which he thought he had detected 
betewen socialism and Catholicism, socialism being to him nothing but a 
secularized Catholicism. That is why the Legend of the Grand Inquisitor 
was written against both the one and the other, though I am inclined to think 
that it was written more against socialism, Catholicism appearing only in an 
exterior form.* 

It may perhaps be noted here that the reasons which Berdyaev gives 
in menos of his opinion that the Legend was written more against 
socialism than against Catholicism are of such a nature as to suggest 


only that the e emic, while valid against both, is more valid against 
t 


socialism; and that is a different question. It would, however, seem 
quite clear that, despite the Wi geome just noted, Berdyaev would 
endorse the interpretation which Guardini regards as the superficial 
one. 

It is important to note how much Guardini concedes to this 
interpretation. I quote a few — which are quite explicit: 
“It is the Roman Church and especially her hierarchy which is being 
aimed at here, but above all, as the most resolute expression of her 
spirit, the Jesuit order.” “ The Grand Inquisitor is certainly an 


1 Dostoieski, New York, 1934, p. 204. 
Ibid., p. 144. 
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attack against Rome. The thoughts and sentiments it expresses 
occur in Dostoievski’s work every time Catholicism is in question, 
or when a Catholic appears.” “ An attack of the Eastern Church 
against Rome is contaliy included in it.” 

This, however, is not for Guardini the authentic meaning of the 
Legend. The meaning which lies “ at bottom,” as ae to “on 
the surface,” is profoundly different; and, although the deeper level 
can be reached only by exercising the “right of oe 
Dostoievski in spite of himself,” this procedure is represented as the 
only one which will enable us to reach results which do not do a 
disservice to Dostoievski’s genius. Interpreted in this way, the 
Legend turns out to be the “ unveiling of Ivan’s soul and of his 
relations with God, precisely at the —m where he is trying to 
justify these relations.” We interpret the Legend aright at its = 

evel, only when we see that “ this Christ makes Ivan right”; that 
this Christ is ‘‘ the completely notional product of his disbelief,” and 
is produced only because he does make Ivan right. This is certainly 
an extraordinary four de force, deserving in turn perhaps the same 
manner of psychological treatment which it gives to lvan. I shall be 
content, however, to make one criticism and to raise one question. 

It may certainly be the case that we do inadequate justice to a 
writer when we are content to remain with the most obvious meaning 
of his work; beneath the surface, there may be hidden depths. If this 
is so, it may be the case that the surface meaning and that which we 
find in the depths are consistent with one another, in which case there 
is no objection in principle to accepting both as expressing the mind 
of the author. But if it should turn out that the two meanings which 
we discover are radically inconsistent, then surely there must be much 
more hesitation in ascribing both of them to the author. It seems to 
me that precisely this is the situation here; in other words, that the 
meaning which Guardini finds on the surface (and does not reject) is 
inconsistent with the meaning which he finds in the depths. To 
make the point briefly; the meaning of the Legend may lie in its 
being a polemic against Rome, or it may lie in the falsity of its Christ, 
but surely it cannot lie in both. For, if its Christ is a false Christ, 
the completely notional product of Ivan’s disbelief, the Grand 
Inquisitor is right, not wrong; but, if it is a polemic against Rome, 
the Grand Inquisitor must be wrong, not right. In sum: it strains 
credulity to the breaking-point to invite us to believe that the Legend 
is both, and at the same time, a polemic against Rome and a rw ome 
of Rome. 

The question which I would raise concerns the validity in principle 
of Guardini’s method of interpretation. Certainly, one can sympa- 
thize with his desire to interpret the Legend, not as an isolated 
fragment, but within the context of the entire novel. There remains, 
nevertheless, the question whether it is right in principle to interpret 
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the Legend as an ideological product resultant from the peculiar 
psychological history of Ivan the narrator. The answer to this will 
depend largely upon the question whether, in Dostoievski’s works, 
characters who are not essentially marked by the Karamazov baseness 
elaborate ideas similar to those of the Legend. Berdyaev would 
certainly maintain that this is so, and Guardini would seem to concede 
the point when he states that “the thoughts and sentiments which 
the Legend expresses recur in Dostoievski’s work every time 
Catholicism is in question.” Such a concession would seem seriously 
to put in doubt an interpretation which proceeds on the principle of 
asking: “ Who is this strange man whose brain is able to conceive 
such a poem? ” 

One concession must, however, be made to Guardini. “It is a 
puzzle,” Berdyaev wrote in his Dostoievski, “that the extremely 
a vindication of Christ (which is what the Legend is) should 

put into the mouth of the atheist Ivan Karamazov.” ! It remains 
a puzzle even when one tries, as Berdyaev does, to mitigate its 
paradox by putting in some measure a question-mark against the 
expression “the atheist, Ivan Karamazov.” * There is therefore 
force in Guardini’s warning: “ It is obvious that a debilitating and 
total confusion reigns in Ivan’s soul. All of this ought to be con- 
sidered quite fully before setting up such an individual as a champion 
of Christianity as against an anti-Christian Rome.” The warning is 
perfectly in order: one must not jump too quickly to that conclusion. 
On the other hand, consideration of the character of the narrator 
must not be allowed to drive us too quickly to the conclusion that 
the Christianity of the Legend is a demonic distortion. The question 
whether we have in the Legend a pure Christianity or its demonic 
distortion can be decided only by a consideration of its intrinsic 
religious content. Guardini, it is true, does not fail to recognize 
this. He invites us to compare the content of the Legend with that 
of the New Testament, and, in a few eajly paragraphs, he gives us 
his grounds for concluding that the Christianity of the Legend is 
“unreal.” It can, however, without unfairness, be remarked that, 
considering the central importance of this point for his general thesis, 
his treatment of the religious content of the Legend is as brief and as 
cavalier as his treatment of its context is detailed and painstaking. 
It will be well, therefore, to see where the emphasis of the Legend lies. 

It presents Christ supremely under the category of liberator: and 
it is this dominant motif which must be briefly sketched. A part of 
the Grand Inquisitor’s speech will suffice. 


Thou didst not come down (from the cross) because thou wouldst not 


* Berdyae likens the protest of Ivan to that of Belinsky against Hegelianism ism in The Russian 
Idea Uaioe, 04s p. 76. Cf. also, Ibid., p. 123, and his remarks on “ revolt,” in Dream and 


Reality, London, 1950, p. $5. 
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coerce man by a miracle : thou didst crave for a free faith and not one born 
of marvels; thou didst crave for willing love, not the obsequious raptures 
of slaves before the might that has overawed them. But thou didst think too 
highly of men. . . . It was pitiless of thee to value man so highly, for thou 
didst require far too much from him. Hadst thou respected him less thou 
wouldst have asked less, and that would have been more like love, to have 
given him a lighter load. He is weak and despicable.* 


This is decisive for Berdyaev’s understanding of Christianity, and 
it is of interest to note a rather remarkable parallel in the work of a 
theologian of a quite different tradition. Tillich writes: 


We long for a king of peace within history, or for a king of glory above 
history. Yet if He were to come and to transform us and our world, we 
should have to pay the one price which we could not pay: we would have 
to lose our freedom, our humanity, and our spiritual dignity. Perhaps we 
should be happier, but we should also be lowlier beings, our present misery, 
struggle and despair notwithstanding. We should be more like blessed 
animals than men made in the image of Ged. 

In the same passage, he says: 

One of Luther’s most profound insights was that God made Himself 
small for us in Christ. fi so doing, He left us our freedom and our 
humanity.? 

The gift of freedom is for man, however, ambiguous, If it is true 
that in it resides man’s dignity, it is also true that, as Berdyaev puts 
it, “ freedom can be pitiless. Dostoievski’s Grand Inquisitor charges 
Christ with laying the unbearable burden of freedom upon men and 
thereby showing no pity towards them.” * It is perhaps again of 
interest to note, in the work of another Protestant theologian, a 
parallel to this theme of the Legend, the theme, as Berdyaev says, 
that “ freedom gives birth to suffering, while the refusal to be free 
diminishes suffering.” 4 Commenting on the text, “ My yoke is 
easy,” Bultmann adds: 

Of course, from another angle, it is all the more difficult. For, to the weak 
man, it is a relief to have the judgement of good and evil and all responsi- 
bility taken away from him, And this burden is just what Jesus puts upon 
men. 


It has not been easy thus far, one might suggest, to find heresy and 
distortion; nevertheless, it is apparently in this area that Guardini 
detects them. It would seem well, therefore, to return to him and 
to let the accuser speak. 

“ Is the God of our redemption the same as the God of creation? ” 
asks the New Testament scholar, C. H. Dodd; and he answers: 

Quoted in Dostoievski, p. 192. 
* Faul Tiliich, The Shaking of the Foundations, New York, 1948, p. 148. 


* Ibid., p. 47. 
* Rudolf Bu!ltmann, Jesus and the Word, London, 1935, p. 83. 
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“ The inevitable answer is that He is the same God.” ! This, certainly, 
is the answer of the New Testament. The Word made flesh is the 
same Word by which all things were made. It is not so, however, 
Guardini contends, in the Legend; and this is the essence of his 
charge. ‘The Christ of the Legend is “ not truly the Word in whom 
the world has been created,” because he does not “ accept the order 
of the world.” For this reason “‘ He has no essential relationship 
with the Father-Creator ”: on the contrary, he is in revolt against 
the Father-Creator because in revolt against “the reality of the 
world.” “ This Christ does not obey the reality of the world any 
more than He obeys the Father who created it.” It is precisely by 
being himself a a against God that he legitimizes the revolt of 
Ivan, and so makes Ivan right. 

These are, of course, serious allegations. If valid, the charge 
would be overwhelming. It would certainly have to be granted 
that the Christ of the Legend is a false Christ if it could be shown 
that he stands in revolt against the “ order of creation”: for, as has 
been said, the Word made flesh is the same Word by which all things 
were made. But, precisely because the matter is so decisive, it should 
be noted most carefully that the charge is sustained only if it is the 
“order of creation,” and not something other than this, against 
which he is shown to be in revolt. The point needs emphasis because 
Guardini uses other expressions—“ our world,” “ the real world,” 
“ the reality of the world,” “ the order of the world ”—when defining 
the object of this revolt; and such expressions are more naturally 
taken as synonyms for “ the world in its present state,” than for “ the 
order of creation.” If it is true, as Guardini says, that it is only 
“ Nordic exasperation” which sees the world as being “as such, sin,” 
it is also true that only the completest sedative could make it appear 
as being without sin; as identical, that is, with the order of 
creation. 

To find the grounds for Guardini’s allegations—and so far they 
are only allegations—and to find the content which he gives to the 
expressions just noted, one must turn to earlier paragraphs. There, 
the charge is made in this wise: “‘ This Christianity has no contact 
with the middle level of life, which the feet of men touch, that of the 
everyday average.” It is a Christianity, not of the “ ordinary,” but 
only of the “ heroic hours of life.” “ This Christ is ‘ Christian’ in 
the extreme sense of the word,” not loving the world, but merely 
“ bearing an invitation to leave” it. Because he represents Chris- 
tianity as “an absolute purity,” the Christ of the Legend “ secretly 
introduces an attempt to neutralize Christianity,” and it is because of 
this that he constitutes “ the justification of Ivan in his own eyes.” 

The argument may be reformulated, without distortion, as follows: 


1 C. H, Dodd, Gospel and Law, New York, 1951, p. 79. 
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The Christ of the Legend is a heretic because he does not accept the 
“order of creation.” That he does not accept the “ order of crea- 
tion ” is evidenced by the fact that he has only a negative relation to 
the middle level of life, that of the everyday average. That he has 
only this negative relation to the level of the everyday average is 
shown by the fact that he does not love it, but only bears an invitation 
to leave it. That he bears an invitation to leave it is shown by the 
fact that “ he engages an absolute responsibility,” that he represents 
Christianity as an absolute purity. 

One might quarrel, I submit, with this tacit identification of the 
“order of creation” with “the middle level of life.” Perhaps, also, 
one would do well to recall that the name chosen for themselves by 
the early disciples was the name “ the saints,” that is, as Bultmann 
says, “ those who are separated from the present world and have their 

ife in the beyond.” + Nevertheless, although by no means idle, 
consideration of these matters would not sufficiently disclose in all 
its starkness the crux of Guardini’s argument. Reducing the argu- 
ment to its bare essentials, and altering somewhat the phraseology 


(but only the phraseology), we arrive at the following: This Christ 
is a heretic, because he says: “ Be ye therefore perfect, even as your 
Father which is in heaven is perfect.” A position so scriptural does 
not seem a strong basis for the charge of heresy. 

It is not without interest that a description of Berdyaev’s Christi- 
anity, resembling to a remarkable — Guardini’s description of 


the Christianity of the Legend, is given by Spinka, a not unsympathetic 
interpreter of Berdyaev. It is true, of course, that in his book, the 
description is not made the basis of a charge of heresy; nevertheless 
his language unquestionably betrays somewhat more than a doubt 
concerning its “orthodoxy.” In a passage which I abbreviate 
severely, and in words some of which I italicize to underline the 
resemblance to Guardini’s statement, Spinka writes 


Berdyaev’s is the religion . . . of free men who have accepted Christ 
because they have been irresistibly attracted by Him. Theirs is the bold, 
heroic faith . . . an utter unconditional trust in God without any “ proofs.” 
Even in this regard Berdyaev manifests the Russian characteristic of 
extremism. The masses of ordinary Christians . . . interest him far less, 
His demand for a maximal Christianity is both his strength and his weak- 
ness. 


The question must be faced whether one can, in this way, take as 
the Christian norm “ the happy medium,” and so see in the demand 
for a ““ maximal Christianity ” evidence of a weakness. The question 
is, in effect, whether as Christians we should continue to pray: 
“ Lord, I believe, help thou mine unbelief,” or rather substitute for 


1 Bultmann, op. cit. 


Matthew Spinka, "Nicilas : Captive of Freedom, Philadelphia, 1950, p. 27. 
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it the prayer: “Lord, we believe; lead us not into the temptation 
of maximalism, but deliver us from the evil of extremism.” 

The question is one of New Testament exegesis, so it is fitting to 
quote the words of a New Testament scholar. Writing of Jesus’ 
message of the Kingdom, and commenting on Matthew xi. 12, 
Otto writes in a passage which deserves to be quoted in full : 


On the one hand, the kingdom exercises force; on the other, those who 
exercise force seize it. This combination of contrasts sums up the whole of 
Jesus’ preaching and its characteristic bi-polarity of thought. For on the 
one side, the kingdom comes and works and affects and seizes and grows 
of itself, without man’s being able to do anything to help. And yet on the 
other side, only by summoning all one’s power, and with the most strenuous 
determination, does one press into it. 

If thy right eye offend ee it out and cast it from thee; 

He who puts his hand to the plough and looks back is not fit for the 

kingdom of God; 

Strive to enter in through the narrow gate... 

Leave the dead to bury their dead and come and follow me; 

He who does not hate father or mother for my sake . . . 
These are forcible words, and only Buaorai, men who exercise force, fulfil 
them. They presuppose Biaoral, “ mithchazegim,”’ as their doers." 


If this analysis in any way resembles the truth, then it would seem 
that Berdyaev’s extremism is not peculiarly “ Russian,” but is, on 
the contrary, essentially biblical. 


1 Rudolf Otto, The Kingdom of God and the Son of Man, London, 1938, p. 111. 
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THEOLOGY is constantly filled with surprises, particularly modern 
American theology. On the one hand it is nothing less than astound- 
ing that folk who believe in a robust Deity often have no confidence 
in the success of his enterprise in and with history. On the other 
hand it is equally astounding that the folk who believe strongly in 
the success of the enterprise often have little confidence in a God 
big enough for the task he has undertaken. These are in- 
explicabilities. 

n this article I must record a new ete a Liberal 
theologian is interested not alone in time and history, as you would 
expect, but also in a God whose purpose and power are sufficient for 
the success of the undertaking. I find in James Luther Adams a 
mature and creative theology which neither dissolves into Utopian 
cee on the one hand, nor evaporates into other-worldliness on 
the other. 

First a look at his life, then at three accents in his theology: Two 
Necessities—Scepticism and Faith; Time and History are to be 
Taken Seriously; and Fulfilment is Divine Promise. 


Up from Fundamentalism 


Theodore Parker once said that the Egyptians required seventy 
days to make a mummy of a dead man, but Harvard Divinity School 
could make a mummy of a living man in three years, and Chicago’s 
Meadville Theological Seminary could do it in less. 

Whatever the truth of Parker’s statement, James Luther Adams 
is busy making men out of mummies. He is Professor of Religious 
Ethics on the Federated Theological Faculty of the University of 
Chicago and at the Meadville Theological School. He is not an 
embalmer of the living. 


Shape Belief, Major Voices in American Theology, Volume Two (Westminster Press, Philadelphia , 
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Adams was born in 1902, the son of a premillenarian Baptist 
preacher, otherworldly in theology and not less so in life. One of 
Adams’ earliest memories is family prayer in the midst of a death- 
dealing dust-storm. The father was a circuit-riding evangelist, 
announcing the imminent Second Coming of Christ; young James 
often went along with his violin to help with the hymn-singing. At 
eleven James knew, and accepted, the plan of salvation according to 
the Schofield Bible. He entered college an enthusiast for religion, 
and left an enthusiast against it. So ardent was his interest in religion, 
whether for or against, it was obvious to all that he was going to be a 
minister. 

He has an A.B. from Minnesota, an S.T.B. and an A.M. from 
Harvard, and a Ph.D. from Chicago. He studied in Germany and 
France in 1927, 1936, and 1938 at Heidelberg, Marburg, Strasbourg, 
and Paris. He was minister first at Wellesley, then at Salem, Massa- 
chusetts. For a time, as he contemplated leaving the ministry, he 
was instructor in English at Boston University. 

He has been editor of The Christian Register and an editor of The 
Journal of Liberal Religion, He has been secretary of the American 
Theological Society (mid-west branch), chairman of the Independent 
Voters of Illinois, a member of the Unitarian Commission on Planning 
and Review, an instructor in the Y.M. and Y.W.C.A.’s Presidents 
School at the University of Chicago, and an instructor in the Federal 
Council’s Chicago School on the Church and Economic Life. 

He is now vice-president of the Independent Voters of Illinois. 
He believes every worker in the Gospel should at the same time 
labour in some social organization to create one sane world out of 
our insane fragments. He is a member of the advisory board of the 
American Civil Liberties Union (Chicago chapter), a member of the 
National Advisory €ouncil of Protestants and Other Americans 
United for the Separation of Church and State, editor of the Phoenix 
volumes on theology and philosophy of religion, co-editor of The 
Journal of Religion, and participant in the University of Chicago Round 
Table. 

In 1936 and 1938 Adams was in Germany observing underground 
movements, interviewing Nazi and anti-Nazi leaders; for a time the 
Gestapo imprisoned him and withheld his passport. He is genuinely 
preoccupied with history as God’s serious enterprise; continually 
therefore he has studied at close range the relation between religion 
and fascism and the more creative relation between religion and 
democracy. In 1952, as a member of a study tour of the Middle East 
(sponsored by the American Christian Palestine Committee), he 
visited Egypt, Israel, Cyprus, and Greece. During the summer of 
the same year he was visiting lecturer at Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Manchester Universities in England, and the new Albert Schweitzer 
College in Switzerland. 
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His theme is the application of religion to social life; for this 
reason he is author or translator of innumerable articles on social 
ethics, race relations, and the relation of the Church to society. He 
is best known for his translation of Paul Tillich’s The Protestant Era. 
The Tillich point of view, with some important differences, has 
become his own. He has contributed chapters to many books, but 
is the author of only one monograph: The Changing Reputation of 
Human Nature. What he has to say needs hearing. Excessive 
humility keeps him grinding out translations of meaningful but 
esoteric offerings from Europe and elsewhere, rather than speaking 
from his own mind to ours as one who has authority, and not as the 
scribes. I hereby petition him and his publishers to set his candle on 
a candlestick. His 1953 William Belden Noble lectures at Harvard 
will presently be available for all to read. 

He is a young man as theological greybeards go; we should (and 
will) hear much from him in years to come. ‘The influences in his 
life in the order of their appearance are revealing: from the Schofield 
Bible he leaped to the scientific humanism of John Dietrich and the 
anti-Rotarianism of H. L. Mencken, thence to Irving Babbitt and 
Paul Elmer More, and onward through Bach, von Hiigel, Rudolph 
Otto, Francis de Sales, Karl Marx, Reinhold Niebuhr, Walter M. 
Horton, John C. Bennett, and a Parisian Benedictine Monastery, to 
Tillich. From inherited and exclusive otherworldliness his pilgrim- 
age has led him to the reality of the historical process and the creative 
Power which directs it. 


Two Necessities: Scepticism and Faith 


Orthodoxy has always accented faith; liberalism has always 
accented scepticism. That we ever allowed the two to drift apart 
is evidence of our startling irrationality. The idea that either could 
do business without the other created fanaticism on the one hand, 
and futility on the other. 

To begin with, orthodoxy (whether neo- or not so neo-) is not 

imarily a content; it is rather an epistemological method. Similarly, 

iberalism is not so much a content; it is rather a method as well. 
The method of orthodoxy is faith—in a tradition believed to embody 
direct and infallible divine Revelation. The method of liberalism is 
ete inquiry, rejection of fiat authority, a real question 
and answer (dialectic), a shaking of all foundations till the truth 


appears. Either method without the other is sterile; together both 
are fruitful. Truth exempt from criticism is rigor mortis. Criticism 
alien to affirmation is paralysis. James Luther Adams, a liberal 
Christian, insists upon both faith and scepticism, with neither under- 
nourished. 

1 Reprinted in slightly revised form from The Journal of Liberal Religion, Autumn 1942, and 
Winter 1943. 
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In his little book, The Changing Reputation of Human Nature (cited), 
Adams has given a careful account of the use and abuse of liberalism 
in the history of thought—with particular attention to its view of 
man. Few chines in history are fixed, least of all reputations. There 
is a perennial dissatisfaction with established views, whether orthodox 
ot liberal, a perpetual demand for novelty, though change is not 
always progress. The generalizations of one period have only a 
restricted validity in another. 

The current revolt against the older liberal estimate of man is i 
due to the fact that the so-called Age of Liberalism has reached a 
terrifying crisis. In every established movement there is resistance 
to movement; even in liberalism there develops a stultifying con- 
servatism, a resistance to change, a belief in its own infallibility. 
Too many liberals offer only a static defence of liberalism as the truth 
once for all delivered to the saints; they have forgotten the meaning 
of liberalism, dynamic movement—the incompleteness of all things 
human, liberalism included. On the other hand liberalism’s freedom 
of inquiry and freedom of conscience are permanent necessities— 
sateapunile against fanaticism, obscurantism and authoritarianism. 
The older lberaliem was sceptical about God but insufficiently 


sceptical about man. The doctrine of inherent goodness cannot 
survive the facts of life. ‘The God of older liberalism was exclusively 
immanent; there was no transcendence, no basis of criticism, no 


adequate awareness of sin. Where orthodoxy made too much of sin, 
liberalism made too little. 

Adams outlines three rival conceptions of man—two from the 
Greek tradition and one Judeo-Christian. In Greek thought 
Apollonian rationalism accented “ Nothing to excess,” the dominion 
of reason, of form and harmony, the classical spirit; but Dionysian 
dynamism, also Greek, stressed vitality, movement both creative and 
destructive, the non-rational, to-day called the voluntaristic, recog- 
nizing tragedy, struggle, contradiction. Thus in Greek thought 

also examined with insight in Adams’ analysis of the Law of Nature, 

he Journal of Religion, Vol. XXV, No. 2, April 1945) reason and pro- 
cess each claimed exclusive hegemony over the life of the world and 
man. The Judeo-Christian view was like and unlike both Greek 
conceptions: it accented forward movement in history against the 

clical view of the Apollonians, but also the tragic sense of life of the 

ionysians (the Fall, universal guilt, human rebellion against God, 
etc.). In Christian thought tragedy is transcended by a good God 
and a good creation; in Dionysian thought, tragedy was never 
transcended; fate was merciless. Judeo-Christianity held a common 
love of reason with Greek rationalism; it opposed Dionysian 
irrationalism and amoralism. In the middle ages Chistian thought 
developed a static rationalism called Thomism, but in modern times 
has moved beyond it to dynamic rationalism with Tillich. 
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Modern voluntarism senses keenly the embarrassments of existence, 
understands the necessity of the existential attitude of decision and 
commitment. In theology, voluntarism produced the idea of 
arbitrary divine sovereignty, and, in secular affairs, the arbitra 
sovereignty of a particular tradition, race, or class. Modern intel- 
lectualism (that is, liberalism) arose in reaction to these voluntarist 
extremes. The Renaissance was anti-obscurantist and anti-authori- 
tarian, against both Lutheran and Calvinist excess. Modern liberal- 
ism thus developed its two values—freedom of mind and freedom of 
conscience, a revolt against the Protestant dogma of total depravity, 
against voluntarism gone to seed. Unitarianism arose in New 
England where Calvinism was in full dominion, a necessary revolt 
against Reformation pessimism about man. Unitarianism empha- 
sized a doctrine generic to Christianity but lost in the Reformation, 
man’s reason as a child of God and the Church as a means, not of 
exclusion, but of salvation. Indeed, contemporary Protestantism 
owes primarily to religious liberalism its social emphasis. In time, 
the prophetic power and purpose of Unitarianism was Jost, became 
static, cognitive, theoretical, neglected emotion and the necessity of 
decision; this is the meaning of liberalism’s decay. The so-called 
objective scientific method (scepticism) left modern man subjectively 
decisionless (without faith), Middle-class liberalism simply became 
accommodation to the world; the necessity of conversion (decision) 
was replaced by character-building. The whole personality acting 
for or against God’s will was replaced by an exclusive emphasis upon 
reason. Unitarianism depreciated affective experience, frowned on 
the use of emotive symbols. Religious liberalism in the name of 
intellectual integrity neglected deeper levels of human consciousness 
and of reality itself, and came thus to paralysis—asceticism toward 
the imagination, indifference to all gripping loyalties. Not to have 
loyalties was to be a Unitarian. The objective was poise, life at low 
temperature, bourgeois commonsense. Liberalism of mood became 
liberalism of metaphysic—a new idea of the universe and of man in 
relation to it. Against this self-sufficient finitude anti-liberalism has 
reacted. Yet anti-liberalism is not intended as in any sense a repuda- 
tion of human liberation from economic, social and ecclesiastical 
tyrannies. “‘ We liberals,” says Adams, “ are largely an uncommitted 
and therefore a self-frustrating people” (p. 48). Our task, and the 
task of the Creator, is not mere enlightenment but also raised affec- 
tions—vitality and reason together. The creative, redemptive 
Power is not easily domesticated within present culture whether 
orthodox or liberal. All human systems, considered as final, are 
doomed to be broken open by God. We must preach both the 
judgement and the love of God, and realize that it is not our wills 
alone that have acted. The function of a church is to bring men 
into communion with a group which is experiencing the divine 
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power of transformation in ethics and in life. Without commitment, 
enlightenment becomes enfeeblement; without criticism, commit- 
ment becomes catastrophe. The constant Creator and Recreator 
now broods over the deep, now brings forth new life. Good will 
: no substitute for intelligent problem-solving, yet man is what he 
oves. 


Time and History are to be Taken Seriously 


Adams believes three movements have characterized his mental 
and spiritual pilgrimage since graduate school: slow deprovinciali- 
zation, rapport with the catholic tradition in Christianity and 
continuity of interest in the historical process. 

In his youth he felt himself a stranger in time, a pilgrim on a foreign 
strand. More recently, under the influence of Dewey, Whitehead, 
Tillich and the Bible, time has become for him the basic reality to 
God and man. Formerly he thought of salvation as an escape from 
time; he now envisages salvation as a divine action in and upon time 
and community, whether here or hereafter. He found in Irvin 
Babbitt and literary humanism a living tradition of spiritual an 
intellectual heroism, but no historical dynamism—an individual 
self-culture neglecting the social order and with little grasp of sin 
and grace. Slowly Adams moved beyond both scientific and literary 
humanism; he experienced an increasing desire not alone for ethical 
standards but also for metaphysical meaning, together with an 
historical purpose which would involve them both. He began to 
see religious liberalism as a cultural lag, the vestigial remains of 
nineteenth-century a faire atomistic individualism. He even- 
tually joined the Greenfield critics of liberalism, a group which 
attempted together to hammer out a church theology which would 
take contemporary history seriously—to unite Francis de Sales and 
Karl Marx. The modern world, he discovered in Nazi Germany, 
faces decisive options—paganism or Christianity; America now 
confronts nationalism or Christ. Rudolf Otto taught him that Jesus 
took time seriously. Tillich destroyed heteronomy (a sacred-secular 
split) in his mind, and led him from empty autonomy (mere secular- 
ism) toward theonomy (one world under God); Tillich taught him 
to take history seriously. As he sees it, the big question now con- 
fronting Christendom is this : can the churches learn to take time 
seriously ? Can they forgo the salvation of a doctrine or a sect long 
enough to save the world? 

In Adams’ chapter, “ The Religious Problem,” in New Perspectives 
on Peace (ed. by George B. Huszar. Chicago: the University Press, 
1944), he emphasizes the historical task of the Church—in and for 
itself, in and for the world. Religion exalts peace but is itself caught 
in the toils. It offers peace only as the reward of struggle and 
suffering. Conflict, as he sees it, is the essence of life. ithout 
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conflict, neither individuality nor social change is possible. Conflict 
is an inextricable aspect of religion. Return to religion is not a 
return to peace; it is rather a return to creative conflict. The 
modern world, says Adams, is not secular, but simply non-eccle- 
siastically religious. Religion, as he defines it, is orientation to 
whatever is regarded as worthy of serious and ultimate concern. 
There are two types of orientation, sacramental and prophetic ; 
either without the other is death. Progress will be made, Fine slowly, 
and only through struggle and sacrifice. 

In 1945 Adams analysed the history of Meadville Theological 
School in terms of its presidents’ views. Clearly there had been a 
progressive grasp of the historical process as God’s serious enterprise. 
Adams believes there is no automatic progress; there is moral 
deterioration as well as growth; truth is always dearer than triumph. 
In Adams’ view, Unitarianism as the democracy of Christianity has 
asserted a basic cosmic principle: truth can come only through the 
conflict of free inquiry. The world is a dynamic process. God is at 
work through freedom, reason and humanity. Eschatology returns 
to its own, not the static legerdemain of the past, but a grasp of God’s 
serious action in, through and upon history. The optative mood— 
the mood of choice and decision—joins Unitarianism to Judeo- 
Christianity. The final issue is the answer to the question: does 
history have a euyy : and a demanded direction ? 

In his article on “‘ Freud, Mannheim, and the Liberal Doctrine of 
Man ” (Journal of Liberal Religion, Winter, 1941), Adams asserted three 
essentials: first, human nature must be interpreted dialectically— 
that is, peace and truth can come only through conflict; second, the 
- bonds of society are non-rational and imaginative as well as rational— 
unconscious as well as conscious; and third, there are irrational 
elements in human nature which respond to the pressures of social 
structure. God’s creative enterprise in and with history offers no 
escape from conflict. 

Indeed, there is no such thing as neutrality. This Adams disco- 
vered existentially in Nazi Germany; he was told that one agrees 
with the Nazis or gets his head bashed in. Long before Pearl 
Harbour Adams learned that Nazism had to be abolished for the 
survival of the spirit of man. Commitment to another and a better 
philosophy than Nazism is not a luxury, but a necessity. Adams 
returns to this theme in his 1950 analysis of our current American 
nationalism, our mood of inquisition. The article, “ Love and Law 
and the ‘Good Old Cause’ ” (The Divinity School News, August 1, 
1950) should be read everywhere. Adams defines a subversive as 
anyone who does not vonge'd the will of God with the will of the 
men who hold the reins of power—from Jeremiah onward. In 
every age sheer power wages war against principle, hysteria against 
freedom. In the Bible, in Russia and in The Congressional Record 
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innocent victims are offered on inquisitors’ altars. The good old 
cause is the dignity of every child of God versus every effort to destroy 
the justice which guarantees his right to think and speak. The good 
old cause is Christian love, love that cherishes law and justice as well 
as charity and meekness. 


Fulfilment is Divine Promise 


In 1952, at Manchester College, Oxford, Adams addressed the 
14th Congress of the International Association for Liberal Christianity 
and Religious Freedom. His theme, Or mga pe in Society, is 
the continuing emphasis in all he has written. He asks: what does 
liberalism stand for? The answer is the authority of the free spirit, 
the necessity of education through and for freedom, but his accent is 
not primarily on what man is Liang: it is rather on what God is 
doing. Man’s action is response to God’s creative initiative. “I 
will pour forth my Spirit upon all flesh ’—this, says Adams, is not a 
promise we make to ourselves; we receive it in faith from the Lord 
of history. Its fulfilment, however, is contingent upon our response 
in responsibility. The Christian’s responsibility in society issues 
from concern for something more reliable than the desire for personal 
success. Social responsibility issues from the Christian demand for 
community—a response to God’s Deed “ in the beginning,’ God’s 
Deed of Asepe in Christ, and God’s Deed of community-forming 

wer, the Holy Spirit. Our responsibility is to maintain the 

eritage that is ours, the heritage of response to the community- 
forming Power that we confront in the Gospel and in the Church of 
the Spirit. This community-forming Power calls us to preach and 

ractice the abundant Love which is not ultimately in our possession; 
it is a holy gift. Agapé is the ground and goal of our vocation. 

Liberal Religion has fostered three principles which must be kept 
in mind: nothing human is complete or perfect, hence nothing is 
exempt from criticism; the dignity of human nature and the principle 
of mutual consent; and, finally, the principle of community— 
“ co-operate or die.” ‘To avoid the pseudo-spirituality of lethargic 
liberalism, there must be personal decision, a new commitment to 
the Church of the Spirit. . 

It iy God who is at work among us; we are not alone. In Adams’ 
words: 


In our time of troubles the problems are vast in their dimensions. But 
they were vast also in the birth-period of the primitive church and in the 
birth-period of our free churches. To cringe in despair of ourselves is to 
despair of the divine promise. It is to forget that responsibility is response 
to a Spirit that is given to us—to the light that has shone and that still shines 
in the darkness (p. 62). 


The only reliable object of faith and devotion is Agapé, the power 
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of God which reconciles and reunites those who are separated. 
Natural religion is necessary but inadequate. Neither the Enlighten- 
ment, with its accent on reason and creation, nor the Reformation, 
with its stress on sin and redemption, is adequate alone. A new age 
of grace and power is upon us. The eternal gospel, which still 
belongs to the future, commands and compels our finest response. 
The Enlightenment alone offered no mystery, no intimacy, no aware- 
ness of the beyond; it was non-historical, a religion of personal 
success, overlooking social tragedy. 

No historical optimism suffices for Adams. In his view, the simple 
doctrine of gradualistic progress represented a grossly inadequate 
conception of human nature. Nonetheless, crisis is a stage in 
process; hence, the Protestant confidence in the growth of civilization 
was and is justified, for it is based upon the sovereign power of the 
Lord of history. God is creating two things: material satisfaction 
and spontaneous co-operation. Both are growing, and will grow— 
for God is God. 

Adams’ four theological bases for social action underscore his 
confidence in the leak of history. The Power that is worthy of 
confidence is the Creator of the world and of man; the Power worthy 
of confidence has a world-historical purpose; the Power worthy of 
confidence places upon us the obligation to righteousness; and the 
Power worthy of confidence is the basis of a fellowship of persons. 
Power expresses God’s Law and God’s Love, and power is the 
meaning of man’s freedom exercised in response to divine Law and 
Love. In Jewish and Christian prophetism Adams finds the per- 
manent demand for responsible, communal fellowship issuing from 
loving obedience to the divine Power, the Lord of history and of the 
soul of man—not the power of tribalism, mana, which is its own law, 
but New Testament dynamis, forgiving, healing love (Journal of 
Religious Thought, Autumn-Winter, 1950-51). 

Adams learned from von Hiigel that the essential task is to make 
spirituality civilized, and civilization spiritualized. Through our 
commitment to the Other and the More, what now is, in individuality, 
in history and in society, can and will become what ultimately is— 
for God ‘is (The Christian Register, October 11, 1934). 

Modern man cannot be content with scepticism only. He must 
choose meaning or non-meaning for the total process and for each 
individual person. Adams urges us to ask ourselves the question: 
“ How do you distinguish between yourself and a Nazi?” Faith is 
simply a living option. The question is not: shall I be a man of 
faith? That question was settled for us when we joined the human 
race. The only proper question is: what faith is mine? Faith is a 
matter of life or death. ‘Nobody is through with religion; he only 
changes his religion. The free man is not bound to the faith once 
for all delivered; the free man cannot live by an unexamined faith. 
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Scepticism is not a blasphemy, it is a duty. History is meaningful. 
The achievement of freedom in community requires the power of 
organization and the organization of power. 

Finally, sin and salvation are realities. Sin is a wrong relationship 
‘both ethical and theological, rising from the tension between the 
power to exist and the necessity of mutuality. Man exercises his 
freedom for or against the creative process; he cannot evade the 
decision one way or the other. Original sin means that man is in a 
situation which is not yet what it ought to be and he has a responsible 
relation to it. Salvation is vision and commitment. The idea of 
self-salvation is idolatry. Always Adams would have us bear in 
mind that the potentiality of existence is a divine promise, not merely 
a human possibility. We cannot escape a growing, critical awareness 
of man’s dependence upon the divine creative reality for both the 
actuality of the good and the possibility of the new good. Salvation 
is transformation—the total process of God’s activity in history, our 
share in the process through co-operative fellowship with God and 
man. God creates through and not in escape from conflict. Our 
freedom is our privilege, our responsibility, to live in conformity 
with the divine promise of human fulfilment. It is our glory that 
we may become self-surpassing channels of Grace. 

In conclusion, Adams’ specific contribution is this: God is the 
Lord, and the Life, of the world. God is not indifferent to time and 
history; it is precisely in, and upon, time and history that God is at 
work to accomplish his purpose. On the other hand, history is not 
God; rather it is God’s unfinished enterprise. The dilemma con- 
fronting every nation, every century, and every soul is a decision— 
to seek escape from the common task through idolatry (exalting race 
or class or cult to the place of ultimate loyalty), or to walk and work 
humbly in this world with God the Almighty, whose will is always 
other than, and better than, our own, whose strength is our hope. 
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TRUTH 


OR 
THE SHUT DOOR 
By 
THE REV. DR C. J. WRIGHT 
Rector of Barfrestone 


THERE are two issues involved in the whole intricate and finally 
unsplittable question of “the supernatural,” The first is the moral 
and spiritual issue of Truthfulness, or, to use the Latin word, veracity. 
The second is the basic question of Truth, or, in the Latin word, 
verity. 

In this article I propose to look at the first question. And inasmuch 
as my own central conviction and faith involve that the only possible 
human approach to Truth is by Truthfulness, I must take the two 
questions in and by that order: First, truthfulness; Second, truth; 
leaving the second question, with the Editor’s permission, to a later 
article. 

I. Truthfulness 


Instead of an involved, intricate and therefore indirect and, to 
many, ambiguous and misleading discussion, I wish to make my own 
personal experience the foundation of what I seek to say. Principles 
of “ truthfulness ” will necessarily arise: but they will arise out of the 
context of fact and of direct knowledge, and will not be a cloak for 
evasion or for retreat. 

In 1950 at the annual Conference in Cambridge of the Modern 
Churchmen’s Union when discussing the subject allotted to me— 
“ Dogmatic Reform ”—I made the following brief statement on the 
subject of what is usually called “ the dogma of the Virgin Birth”: 

“ Few Christian scholars have any confidence that what is called the 
Virgin Birth was historical fact.” 

That was a statement of the facts as I had known them to be from 
my experience as a theological teacher, both directly from meetings 
and discussions with colleagues in Colleges and Universities, and 
indirectly from my reading theological literature of the last 
generations. 

The challenge made by ecclesiastical authority to that statement, 
in a letter to me, as well as in other ways, was that Roman Catholic, 
Eastern Orthodox Catholic, and Anglo-Catholic scholars “ accept ” 
the Virgin Birth as historical fact. 
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To that challenge I made this substantial reply. I have made it 
before in my writings quite frequently, so there is nothing hidden 
about it, od, nothing that ought to be hidden, 

It should be known to every scholar and teacher in this realm of 
thought that every Roman Catholic scholar and teacher “ accepts ” 
the “ historic fact of the Virgin Birth of Jesus.” But this “ accept- 
ance” does not permit any qualification of my original statement. 
The dogmatic position of - He, mem Catholic Church being what it 
is—all “ Catholic dogmas” are infallible, or none is—no Roman 
Catholic scholar and teacher is permitted, either by his dogmatic 
or by his hierarchical superiors, to question, > lip 
or in book and article, “ the ise, Sd the Virgin Birth.” But my 
own experience has led me again to know that many Roman Catholic 
scholars think otherwise in their inmost minds and hearts. Indeed, 
a comparatively recent letter from an eminent Roman Catholic 
scholar in America assures me that this fact is common knowledge 
within the fold of Roman Catholic thought; at the same time, and 
later, giving me “authorities” for this “surprising ” assertion: 
“ surprising,” that is, to those unfamiliar with the real situation. 

Further, it is within my own experience a fact that the position of 
Eastern Orthodox scholars is much less precise than that of Roman 
Catholic scholars. 

Yet further, it is, within my own experience and knowledge, a fact 
that the position of Anglo-Catholic scholars is also less precise than 
that of Roman Catholic scholars—indeed, less precise than that of 
Eastern Orthodoxy. 

In neither of the two last-mentioned cases is there the same series 
of dogmas to be “accepted,” the same method of their “ vindica- 
tion ” and of their “ imposition,” or the same pyramidal (or rather, 
inverted-pyramidal) edifice of “ infallible ” human authority. Never- 
theless—as I must add in truthful exposition of my own meaning— 
the logical coherence of the Roman Catholic position is inferior, in 
substantial history, to the less orderly position of both the Eastern 
Orthodox Catholics and of the Anglo-Catholics. In this case logical 
consistency is less true and less truthful than disorder and apologetic 
inconsistency. 

These are, to me, indisputable facts of personal experience. They 
involve the issue of truthfulness: what the Psalmist called “ truth in 
the inward parts”; what the Buddha called “the lusts of man— 
which like the sea-water mock his thirst and do not quench it ”—that 
is, the thirst for truth by the truthful heart; what Socrates called 
“ liking nothing but what is true”; what Jesus called the blessedness 
belonging to “ the pure in heart.” 

To my own fallible mind this “ purity of heart,” this thirst for 
righteousness, this liking for nothing but truth, are different ways of 
expressing the same quality of nial and spirit. And I believe that 
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all men know in their inmost hearts that it isso. They are—accordin 

to their varying temperaments—disturbed, distressed, races 
embittered, by what they believe, in the citadel of the soul, to be the 
sophistries, the argumentative tricks of all the apologetics of retreat 
and of camouflage. For example, they are not quietened in spirit, or 
convinced within, when they read the old hoary apologias which 
distinguished between “ interior assent ” and “ exterior assent.” To 
say you believe what you do not believe is, to most men, a lie. If, 
for example, a person said on December 7, 1854, that he did not 
believe in “ the Immaculate Conception,” and on December 8, 1854 
(the day of its dogmatic promulgation and decree) that now he did 
believe it, his second statement will be taken by most moral men as 
untruthful. Such applies to all declarations of “ belief”: the most 
recent illustration being, in this realm, the “ belief” of many Roman 
Catholic preachers and writers that the body of Mary, the mother of 
Jesus, was, after her death, taken up into heaven, so that, as it has 
recently been said by a preacher on the B.B.C., it is now “ quite 
certain.” 


2. The “ Virgin Birth”? What is this “ Dogma”? 

But I must now go further. I wish to ask: What és this “ dogma 
of the Virgin Birth”? A dogma which, of course, no instructed 
person will confuse with the “ dogma of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion.” Here again I must write of my own experience as a teacher. 
I have asked this question of many men of many ecclesiastical per- 
suasions and loyalties, and of none. Not once have I received the 
only answer that has been approved by the official Church through 
its official theological custodians, whether Catholic, Orthodox, or, as 
far as I am aware, Protestant. I have found, to my surprise, that every 

rson to whom I have spoken on this dogma has answered somewhat 
in this wise: 

Surely, they have said, this dogma teaches that Jesus was conceived 
in the womb of Mary without the action of any man: that the place 
of the male was in this one and only case in the long history of human 
generation taken by a “ direct interposition of Divine power.” 

When I have pointed out that this is only @ part of the dogma of 
the “ Virgin Birth,” I have been asked in surprise: What other part 
of the dogma can there be ? 

The answer, of course, is that the dogma of the “ Virgin Birth ” 
as officially held and taught by the Church is that Mary was “ a virgin 
before, during and after” the birth of Jesus. In unambiguous 
language, the teaching of the Church is that when the babe Jesus 


emerged from his mother’s womb, that womb never opened, and — 


indeed, according to officially approved teaching, that it never did 
open during her life on earth. Here, it is said, there was an absolute 
“ miracle”: for the human body of this babe, in a way past all 
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understanding and contrary to every known law or to all known 
facts within hanes experience, emerged into the world through a 
closed door. As Ambrose put it: Bona porta Mariae quae clausa erat, 
et non aperiebatur. Transivit per eam Christus, sed non aperuit. “ Mary’s 
womb,” wrote Ephraim Syrus, “bore an unbroken seal.” } 

To my own mind this brief history of my own experience compels 
me to ask: Has not the time fully come when all who declare that 
“the Church holds to the doctrine of the Virgin Birth ” are, by the 
compulsion of truthfulness, bound to say what they mean in their 
inmost hearts? Is the silence or distortion a case of mere ignorance ? 
Or is the trouble deeper? Is it possible that truthfulness is regarded 
as a quite secondary virtue, a means of buttressing, among those 
ignorant of the facts of history, a position which in the heart is known 
to be gone for ever? 

The old dismal story of the nineteenth century is being re-enacted 
during this and the last generation. It is a story of the betrayal of 
truth and the collapse of truthfulness. The names of scholars in 
England like F. D. Maurice and Bishop Colenso, in Scotland of 
scholars like W. Robertson Smith and A. B. Bruce, in Ireland of a 
scholar like George Salmon, leap to the mind—men who endured, 
did not falter or flinch, as seeing dimly Eternal Truth: of whom 
“ the Church ” was not worthy. To-day such men are only officially 

uoted by the partisan apologist and the adroit ecclesiastic when 
their real message and spirit are distorted: or their ripest utterances 
ate silenced and their true thoughts are hidden by the mighty game- 
sters of ecclesiastical Mammon. Joan the heretic, the heroic maid 
of France, is now an obedient vassal of Authority! Voltaire is now 
a humble vessel of submission! And Jesus is the agent of infallible 
dogma! But the story is as old as thinking, moral and spiritual man. 
It is found everywhere, always and among all. 

The door is shut indeed. 


1 See my Miracle p. 365. 


Previous articles by Dr Wright, of which this is a continuation, 
will be found in THE HIBBERT JOURNAL for April, 1953 and July, 1954. 
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SOME RECENT FOREIGN 
THEOLOGY 


By 
THE REV. DR E. L. ALLEN 


M.A., PH.D., D.D. 
Lecturer in Divinity, University of Durham 


One of the latest books on O.T. Theology is the work of a Roman 
Catholic scholar, P. van Imschoot. The first volume of his Théo/ogie 
de l’ancien Testament (Paris: Desclée & Cie., 1954) is indebted particu- 
larly to Eichrodt. It sets out clearly the O.T. conception of God in 
its various aspects, citing references fully and bringing out the force 
of Hebrew terms where necessary. As the apocryphal books are 
included in the survey, the Wisdom of Solomon is often drawn upon. 
Sections such as that on the spirituality of God show the author’s 
work at its best. He recognizes a historical development in Israel’s 
religion, while rejecting the Wellhausen interpretation of this. In 
his Gottesdienst in Israel (Miinchen: Chr. Kaiser, 1954) Hans-Joachim 
Kraus concentrates on the feast of Tabernacles and has much to say 
that is worthy of consideration. Thus, he carries further back than is 
usually done the reinterpretation of this agricultural festival as a 
memorial of the wilderness period, suggesting that there is evidence 
for tents rather than booths in the original form it took. One of the 
most important sections is that which brings out the effect on Israel’s 
religion of the erection of the Temple, also the problem posed under 
the monarchy of the relation between the two covenants, one with 
the nation and the other with David and his house. Here he accepts 
much in I Kings that is usually dismissed as mere Deuteronomic 
framework. In the final section it is suggested that the Servant of the 
Lord in Second Isaiah should be thought of as “ eschatological 
mediator of a covenant, with Second Isaiah participating in his 
office.” Alfred Jepsen reopens the question of the sources of I and 
II Kings in his Die Quellen des Kénigsbuches (Halle: Max Niemeyer, 
1953), and finds evidence of three redactional processes. The first 
redactor was a Jerusalemite priest writing soon after the destruction 
of the Temple, with access to a synchronistic chronicle of the kings of 
Israel and Judah, and also to annals of their reigns. The second 
redaction is prophetic and placed at Mizpah during the exile: this 
incorporates the priestly work, supplementing it with material from 
other sources: the whole is governed by a conception of the great 
and terrible God whose tbh of doom have been fulfilled and on 
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whose promises of mercy the nation must now wait. The last touches 
were added by a Levite attached to the restored Temple. Another 
effort of literary analysis is Klaus-Dietrich Schunk’s Die Quellen des 
I & II Makkabderbuches (Halle: Max Niemeyer, 1954: DM 8.30). 
Thus, in I Maccabees he identifies a Seleucid source and Jewish 
sources dealing with Mattathias, Judas, Jonathan and Simon, in 
addition to documents from the state archives in Jerusalem. In the 
case of II Maccabees, the relation to Jason of Cyrene through his 
epitomizer and the sources drawn upon by Jason are considered. 

eorg Fohrer investigates Die symbolischen Handlungen der Propheten 
(Zurich: Zwingli-Verlag, 1953), and cites a wealth of parallels from 
the ancient East to prove his case. He insists that the symbolic 
actions are to be taken as actual events; Hosea did in fact marry first 
one woman and then another under the sense of being constrained 
thereto by God. So with Ezekiel. He considers the relation between 

rophecy and magic and finds that the former not only overcame the 
baeites it also carried to fulfilment the moral and religious elements 
that lay alongside the magical in early society. Peter Dalbert’s Die 
Theologie der hellenenistisch-stidischen Missionsliteratur unter Anschluss von 
Philo und Josephus (Hamburg-Volksdorf; Herbert Reich Evangel- 
ischer Verlag, 1954: DM 9.80) offers an exhaustive study of what 
has come down to us, in however fragmentary a fashion, from the 
effort of Diaspora Judaism to orient itself in the world of Greek 
culture and at the same time to win that culture for its own faith. 
The writer of the Wisdom of Solomon stands out head and shoulders 
above all his fellows in this; all of them seek to reduce Judaism to its 
essentials without emasculating it. Thus the ceremonial law may be 
interpreted allegorically but must not be abandoned. 

The third volume of Kerygma und Mythos (Hamburg-Volksdorf: 
Herbert Reich Evang. Verlag, 1954: DM 6.00) is now available, and 
should be read in conjunction with Hans-Werner Bartsch’s Der 
gegenwartige Stand der Entmythologisierungs-debatte (DM 4.80) from the 
same publisher. The discussion in the former is dominated by the 
nme contribution, an unexpectedly sharp attack on Bultmann by 

atl Jaspers. The clash is that between the theologian called to 
interpret the text of the N.T. and the philosopher, for whom the 
N.T. is one of many storehouses of religious imagery on which he 
draws in his quest for truth. Jaspers makes the same mistake as 
many previous critics when he accuses Bultmann of one more attempt 
to reduce the Gospel to what the modern mind will accept. When 
Bultmann = to Paul and the principle of justification by faith, 
this only makes matters worse, as both are sepithecs to Jaspers. The 
other volume is much more than a review of the literature. The first 
essay shows how the attitude of German church authorities towards 
Bultmann has become more hostile; the second brings out clearly 
that the problem is one of N.T. interpretation; the third is the most 
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weighty, as it raises the fundamental issue of the Aerygma’and history. 
Do we need to have certain facts established by historical enquiry 
before we go on to Christian faith? Bultmann of course would say 
“No ” to this. Yet there must be some relation between history and 
faith; just what is it? Rudolf Schnackenburg’s Die Johannesbriefe 
(Freiburg: Herder, 1953: DM 22.00) is the first volume of a new 
series by Catholic scholars, Herder’s Theologischer Kommentar zum 
Neuen Testament, a series that is planned to rank with Meyer and the 
I.C.C., and may well achieve such a standing, to judge from this work. 
The author is familiar with recent work in English, French, and Ger- 
man; the notes are full and always to the — while important 
topics such as fellowship with God, indwelling, and love are ade- 
y see dealt with in excursuses. The author of the Epistles is identi- 

ed with John the Apostle, and they are independent of the Gospel, 
so that we cannot determine their date relative to it. 

In Die Tradition (Zisrich: Zwingli-Verlag, 1954) Oscar Cullmann 
gives ecclesiastical tradition a higher place than Protestants usually do, 
but insists on its subordination to the apostolic tradition. The latter 
terminates in the N.T.; the Church interprets this, but recognizes in 
it its norm. But does not Cullmann go too far in identifying the N.T. 
with the apostolic witness? When he asserts that God secured the 
preservation of that witness in the N.T. with the least possible 
admixture of human fallibility, does he not go beyond what anyone 
has a right to affirm ? Tine }oachiah Diesner writes a most interest- 
ing study of Augustine under the title Studien zur Gesellschaftslehre und 
sozialen Haltung Augustins (Halle: Max Niemeyer, 1954). He brings 
out very clearly his conservatism and his complete inability—in 
contrast to Salvian—to enter into the mind of the rural proletariat of 
North Africa. His correspondence with various notables is drawn 
upon, and this points in the same direction. The treatment throws 
much light on the social and economic background of Donatism and 
how the religious strife of the time weakened the country in face of 
barbarian invasion. Lionel de Fonseka-Varnasuriya is a Singhalese 
Catholic alive to the Buddhist revival in his country, and in Les 
Eaux de Lumitre (Monaco: Fontvieille, 1953) we have some of the 
results of his contact with the West, which ed criticizes as too rational, 
even in its spiritual life. The book is written as a dialogue between an 
oriental and an occidental. 

Gerhard Gloege discusses Offenbarung und Uberlieferung (Hamburg- 
Volksdorf: Herbert Reich Evang. Verlag, 1954: DM 3.60) on “oma 
tional lines. He sets out the position of post-Tridentine Catholicism 
and that of the Reformers; then he returns to the Bible and considers 
how revelation and tradition are related in O.T. and N.T.; finally, 
he offers some suggestions as to how we should envisage their 
relation to-day. ‘Within its limits, the treatment is commendable. 
But the limits are serious. Is it certain, for example, that revelation 
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lies, already completed, in the past? Has justice been done to the 
active and formative character of man’s response to revelation? 
And is it not a case of petitio og od to proceed on the assumption 
that revelation is confined to the Bible? Nils Fredrikson’s Tro och 
Otro (Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1954: Kr. 2.00) opens with an 
essay on “ My Belief.” The author describes how his doubts were 
first stimulated by the doctrine of election and the problem of evil and 
how he came to find God in nature. Man has a real, if restricted, 
freedom. Prayer has subjective value merely. As for life after death, 
let us rather concentrate on making the most of life as it is given to us 
here. Hermann Késter, who writes Vom Wesen und Aufbau katho- 
lischer Theologie (Kaldenkirchen: Steyler Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1954), 
draws on his experience as a missionary in China. This enables him 
to deal in fresh and illuminating fashion with such well-worn themes 
as the nature of theology and its divisions. He goes so far as to say 
that the centre of the Church is not in Rome but at the altar, and asks 


how long we intend to impose the Latin language and Roman forms 
of thought on the younger Churches. One sympathizes too with his 
protest against a Church History that operates with secular standards 
of what is important and neglects the specifically religious element. 
In Verksindigung der alten Frobbotschaft (Bad Harzburg: Karl 
Sasse, 1953), Hans Graff pleads for more honesty in preaching and 
teaching and gives some telling illustrations of the harm done by 


failure at this point. He takes O.T., N.T., and Creed in turn to show 
how the traditional language, once the natural expression of spiritual 
experience, cries out to be reinterpreted to-day if it is not to be 
hindrance rather than help. Helmut Gollwitzer writes on Die christ- 
liche Gemeinde in der politischen Welt (Tébingen: J. C. B. Mohr/Paul 
Siebeck, 1954: DM 35.40). He states and criticizes Luther’s social 
ethics, and calls for a radical restatement to meet the needs of a time 
in which the Christian must accept political responsibility. He 
associates himself with Barth in his Christological approach to 

litical problems, and is emphatic that the Church must not be 
found by principles but must meet each situation on its own merits 
with God. I fail to see that we can go so far. Is the Christian to 
decide from situation to situation whether to be faithful to his wife? 
Fritz Buri’s Theologie der Existenz (Bern: Paul Haupt, 1954: DM 9.50) 
offers an original and lively interpretation of Christian doctrine under 
the influence of Jaspers. The N.T. gives symbolic expression to an 
encounter with the Transcendent as grace, and the elaboration of 
doctrine arose out of this, in part by mistaking the utterances of faith 
for information about a supernatural world and in part by the need to 
break loose from formulations conditioned by an expectation of the 
speedy end of the world. We stand in a tradition derived from this 
early work and, as theologians, must ask at each point in it how far 
it symbolizes our own experience of grace. It is to be hoped that an 
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English translation will be forthcoming soon. Henry Babel writes 
La Pensée d’ Albert Schweitzer (Neuchatel: H. Messeiller, 1954). He 
summarizes Schweitzer’s principal writings, after giving a brief out- 
line of his life, and then goes on to vindicate him against criticism. 
At the same time, the author has his own point of view, as when he 
advocates more use of literary and historical criticism and asks that 
the religious message of Jesus be given at least equal weight with his 
pep tina It is perhaps the most informative book on the subject 
to date. 

A second edition of Martin Werner’s magnum opus Die Entstehung des 
christlichen Dogmas (Bern: Paul Haupt, 1954: DM 35.00) is now avail- 
able. The format is admirable, the printing beautiful, and the 
illustrations attractively presented. ‘The main addition is a short 
discussion of what the author regards as the scepticism of the form- 
historical school. He urges that this method does not provide a 
criterion by which to distinguish the historical elements in the 
Gospels from the unhistorical, but rather requires such, and suggests 
that consistent eschatology may be able to fill the gap. Otherwise, 
he defends against criticism the theses of the first edition, such as the 
angel-christology of the pre-Nicene period and the development of 
dogma under constraint of the delay in the fulfilment of the hope of the 
Lord’s return. The whole construction is bold and original and 
deserves far more attention than it has yet received in the English- 
speaking countries. 
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SURVEY OF 
RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL AND 
THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


I. PHILOSOPHY 
By 
F. H. HEINEMANN, M.A., Ph.D. 


THE ANATOMY OF IRRATIONAL BELIEFS is not yet written in spite of 
the overwhelming power they exercise over persons, groups and nations. 
Irrational beliefs, ed on emotions and facile, faulty and often rigid 
generalizations, are able to become directive forces in society and to deter- 
mine feelings, thoughts and actions of its members. One of them, how- 
ever, which the rationalists from Toland to Bertrand Russell thought to 
have banished from this earth, has emerged with such catastrophic results 
in our time that a considerable amount of spadework has been done in the 
last twenty years on the study of its roots, nature and possible control. 
It is the great merit of Professor G. W. Allport’s massive work, The Nature 
of Prejudice (Beacon Press, $7), that it makes, in an original synthesis, the 
results of these studies available to the general reader. His thesis is that the 
problem is many-sided, that therefore different approaches (historical, 
socio-cultural, situational, phenomenological and psycho-dynamic) have 
to be applied, and that prejudice has many causes. But though multiple 
causation is regarded as a general law applying to all social phenomena, the 
Harvard Professor of Porccltiey is at his best in his psychological analysis. 
He states that prejudice contains two elements, an attitude of favour or dis- 
favour, and an overgeneralized, and therefore erroneous, belief. He argues 
that man has a natural propensity to prejudice because he is apt to make 
generalizations and to form categories which represent an oversimplifica- 
tion of his experience. Love- and hate-prejudice may lead to irrational 
categories composed wholly of hearsay evidence, emotional projection and 
fantasy. ‘Two opposed types of prejudiced and tolerant people with specific 
characteristics emerge, and it is claimed as a most momentous discovery 
that the cognitive processes of prejudiced people are in general different from 
those of tolerant people. The first type is likely to be conservative, the 
second liberal. Burke’s rather abstruse glorification of prejudice would 
seem to confirm this view. This book, with its admirable aim of lessening 
group-tensions, calls for an English edition. 

A likewise important psychological contribution is A. Ehrenzweig’s The 
Psycho-Analysis of Artistie Vision and Hearing (Routledge, 255.). In opposi- 
tion to the Gesta/t-psychologists Ehrenzweig stresses the Ges/a/t-free forms 
of our experience, distinguishes inarticulate depth-perception from surface- 
Gestalt, and applies this distinction to a provocative interpretation of con- 
temporary painting and music, which represents the most valuable part of 
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the book. All this is interesting, but marred by quite fantastic psycho-analytic 
prejudices about the sexual origin of «esthetic feelings. ~ 

Essays presented to Leo Baeck on the occasion of his eightieth birthday (East & 
West Library, 205.) are a well deserved tribute by eminent writers, such as 
Buber, Einstein, Jaspers, Mann and others, to the saintly leader of German 
Liberal Judaism, who stood by his people in the days of peril and whom 
even Himmler did not dare to touch. Among the contributions written in 
English, Maritain’s paper on ‘‘ The Philosopher in Society ” is noteworthy. 
Maritain holds, “ that the philosopher plays in society, as to principles, as 
important a part, as the statesman, as to practical government. Both may 
be great destroyers if they are mistaken. Both may be genuine servants of 
the common good, if they are on the right track.” 

The simultaneous publication of two metaphysical tracts written from 
different points of view seems to confirm a new demand for metaphysics. 
Within the Aristotelian and Thomistic tradition Father D. J. B. Hawkins 
discusses Being and Becoming (Sheed & Ward, 105. 6d.) and attempts to show 
that traditional metaphysics survives the criticism of Hume and Kant, and 
that this is especially true of the principles of sufficient reason, of contra- 
diction and of causality. On the basis of science and with the help ,of 
scientific method, I. Harris attempts to fix Man’s Place in the Universe (Watts, 
75. 6d.). He holds that we carry in ourselves the purpose which permeates 
the whole universe and which we have to fulfil, a rather old pre-scientific 
idea. A Philosophy of the Real and the Possible, by H. 'T. Costello (Columbia 
and O.U.P., 225.), is a course of very personal, anecdotal and spicy lectures, 
based on the belief that knowledge of the possible is necessary for wisdom 
and good conduct. G. Santayana’s Life of Reason, originally published in 
five volumes, is republished in an abridged one-volume edition (Constable, 
425.). The life of reason is here conceived as progressive organization of 
irrational impulses in man and society, and the phases of this progress and 
reason’s function in common sense, religion, art and science are studied. 
The growing interest in metaphysical problems is confirmed by John 
Lewis’ Introduction to Philosophy (Watts, 215.), which is a short thoughtful 
history chiefly of speculative philosophy from Plato to Whitehead. The 
Ohio State University publishes under the title Perspectives in Philosophy 
essays of its philosophers, ranging from logic, ethics and esthetics to 
existentialism. Professor Brand Blanshard’s essay On Philosophical Style 
(Manchester U.P., 5s.) is a most timely and interesting meditation on the 
role of style in philosophy and its importance for the communication of 
ideas to the common reader. Blanshard demands of a philosopher a love 
of truth in two forms, namely of truth to fact, and of truth as the adjust- 
ment of expression to thought. “ The problem of style is not a problem 
of words and sentences merely, but of being the right kind of mind,” or 
rather of man. Very true, but thence it follows that there are two kinds of 
style, the natural style, advocated by Arnold and Samuel! Butler, and the 
artificial style, stressed by Blanshard. In fact, elements of both styles are 
present in a perfectly expressed philosophy. 

The Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Vol. 54 (Harrison, 305.), are 
headed by Professor D. Emmet’s paper on “ The Concept of Power.” It 
suggests the breaking up of this concept into different types, such as causal 
efficiency, creative energy, personal influence, ritual power and legal power. 
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The reader who is in agreement with this tendency to a more precise differ- 
entiation will be puzzled by the next paper, where Mr J. L. Evans attempts 
to deny that words such as “ moral,” “ good,” “right,” ‘ conscienti- 
ous,” refer to specific types of action, or that there are “types” of 
action in this sense at all. He seems to restrict “ types ” to “‘ real or existing 
types ” and to overlook the fact that “‘ ideal types ” may be of the greatest 
importance for the interpretation of our experience. D. M. MacKinnon’s 
per on “‘ Metaphysical and Religious Language ” in the same volume may 
of special interest to our readers. Max Black’s Problems of Analysis 
(Routledge, 215.) is a welcome collection of published and unpublished 
papers concerning topics of logic, epistemology and philosophy of science. 
Written in a lucid, non-technical language, these essays may well serve as 
an introduction to some of the problems discussed in contemporary analytic 
Somme ae Kant’s dictum that it is possible to understand an author 
tter than he understands himself is applied by Professor H. Dingle to 
Eddington in his Memorial Lecture The Sources of Eddington’s Philosophy 
(C.U.P., 35. 6d.). His thesis is that Eddington fitted the revolutionary 
Theory of Relativity into the Procrustean bed of his Victorian philosophy. 
Because Dingle interprets the Theory of Relativity in an operational sense, 
this amounts to saying that Eddington, instead of going on to an opera- 
tional interpretation of physics, adhered to a realistic view. Eddington, 
however, might reply that Einstein himself has never accepted a coherent 
operational interpretation of his theory, or indeed of any physical system, 
and holds that an operational testing of all assertions of a physical theory 
“has de facto never yet been achieved by any theory and cannot at all be 
achieved”; why should it therefore be demanded of him? In Physical and 
Psychical Research (Omega Press, 15s.), C. C. L. Gregory and A. Kohsen 
regard the operational method only as one method, to be supplemented by 
those of logical deduction, of induction and of intuition. They attempt a 
unified science with the inclusion of paranormal phenomena, and. conclude 
that science as a discipline is magnificent and indispensable; as a belief 
system it is disastrous. 

P. E, Pfuetze’s The Social Self (Bookman Associates, $4.50) draws atten- 
tion to certain similarities between Buber’s dialogical philosophy and George 
H. Mead’s social behaviourism. He believes that, despite their radically differ- 
ent methods of approach, their empirical accounts of the self are remarkably 
similar. Another American writer, Russell Kirk, studies The Conservative 
Mind (Faber, 305.) in England and America from Burke to the present day. 
He regards the preservation of the ancient moral traditions of humanity as 
the essence of social conservatism, and formulates six canons of conserva- 
tive belief. He would like to see the work of the French Revolution un- 
done, “ not to reinstate a rule of force, but instead to venerate again order, 
coherence and just authority, established by prescription and consent.” 
Burke redivivus! In The Principles of World Citizenship (Blackwell, 105. 6d.), 
L, J. Cohen looks more to the future than to the past. He holds that a world 
community, polycentric in its organization, already exists, and that we as 
world citizens have the moral duty of supporting the gradual creation of 
international law and international institutions as a machinery for world 
government. An admirable policy, which however leaves the decisive 
question unanswered: who is to provide the force guaranteeing the working 
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of this law and of these institutions? But in fairness it should be added that 
such a question would probably wreck all similar schemes. Roscoe Pound’s 
Introduction to the Philosophy of Law (Yale and O.U.P., 285.) is reissued in a 
revised edition. Sacrifice Rejected would be a better title for G. MacEoin’s 
book Nothing is Quite Enough (Hodder & Stoughton, 125. 6d.); for that is 
the bitter outcome of a poor Irish boy’s life-story who entered a Redemp- 
torist monastery, but was, after years of ascetic preparation, rejected without 
explanation. The quite unnecessary cruelty of religious and intellectual 
groups emerges as a painful and almost incomprehensible fact, but is over- 
come, without bitterness, by the author’s resettlement in that world which 
he had rejected. Liberation from narcotic slavery is reported in Leroy 
Street’s I Was a Drug Addict (Rider, 155.), whereas Sherwood Eddy pro- 
phesies: You Will Survive Death (Omega Press, 125. 6d.). 

Contributions to the history of thought are again numerous. Swami 
Nikhilananda translates a second selection from The Upanishads (Phoenix 
House, 18s.) and writes on Hindu Ethics. J. D. Montgomery compiles 
writings about Socrates from Plato to Toynbee in The State versus Socrates 
(Beacon Press, $3.50). The Nicomachean Ethics in Sit David Ross’s excellent 
translation is reissued, with a new introduction (O.U.P., 5s.). In Epicurus 
and his Philosophy, by N. W. De Witt (Minnesota and O.U.P., 48s.), a re- 
habilitation against hostile tradition, a reinterpretation and revaluation of 
Epicureanism as a “missionary philosophy” preparing for Christianity is 
attempted. Jwvenal’s Satires, widely read as the work of an Evhicus during 
the Middle Ages, are republished, together with those of Persius, in Every- 
man’s Library (Dent, 6s.). Dorothy L. Sayers discusses the Divina Commedia 
on the basis of Dante’s own four principles of interpretation and stresses its 
moral significance, in Introductory Papers on Dante (Methuen, 215.). A new 
selection of Descartes’ Philosophical Writings is translated by E. Anscombe 
and P. T. Geach (Nelson, 125. 6d.). Leibniz is represented as being primarily 
a metaphysician and not a logician by R. L. Saw (Pelican, 25. 6d.), Kant’s 
Ethical Theory, A Commentary on the Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der Sitten, 
by Sir David Ross (O.U.P., 5s.), will be useful to students. A. P. Shepherd 
provides an introduction to the life and work of Rudolf Steiner in A 
Scientist of the Invisible (Hodder & Stoughton, 125. 6d.); but is his “ occult 
science,” based on the alleged vision of the ‘‘ Akashid Record,” i.e. the 
imperishable traces of everything immaterial, more than a dubious belief? 
Sri Aurobindo’s Savitri, a philosophical poem in twelve books, and 
Correspondence with Sri Aurobindo, are published by the Sri Aurobindo Ashram, 

The following contributions to Journals may interest our readers: R. C. 
Cross on ‘‘ Logos and Forms in Plato” (Mind, October); ‘‘ The Plurality 
of Moral Standards,” by H. J. N. Horsburgh (Philosophy, October); I. T. 
Ramsey writing on “‘ Christianity and Language” in The Philosophical 
Quarterly for October; “ Living and Lifeless Machines,” by R. O. Kapp 
(British Journal for the Philosophy of Science, August); P. W. Taylor’s discussion 
of “Four Types of Ethical Relativism” (Philosophical Review, October); 
“Humanism as a Religion,” by Marten Ten Hoor (Philosophy and Pheno- 
menological Research, September); Paul Weiss on “‘ Guilt, God and Perfec- 
tion ” (Review of Metaphysics, September); the Symposium: “ Are Religious 
Dogmas Cognitive and Meaningful?” (Journal of Philosophy, No. 5); 
J. B. Rhine’s ‘Some Considerations of Method in Parapsychology ” 
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ournal of Parapsychology, June); M. Chastaing on Thomas Reid (Revue 

hilosophique, July); and lastly “Il Discorso Socratico,” by F. Lombardi 
(Rivista di Filosofia, July) and D. Fauci on “ Amor Intellectualis e¢ Charitas 
erga proximum in Sprinoza” (Giornale Critico della Filosofia, October). 


Il. THEOLOGY 
By 
THE REV. E. L. ALLEN, M.A., Ph.D., D.D. 


Books to commend the Bible to the general reader continue to pour from 
the press. One of the latest and best of these is William Neil’s The Re- 
discovery of the Bible (Hodder & Stoughton, 12s. 6d.). A principal merit is 
that it deals with topics and not with books, another is that it does not 
separate the devotional approach from the critical but shows them as 
complementary. Norman H. Snaith’s Noses on the Hebrew Text of I Kings 
XVII-XIX and XXI-XXII (Epworth Press, n.p.) is designed for beginners 
and should be most useful to them. Norman K. Gottwald has managed to 
elicit much from one of the most neglected books of the O.T. in his Studies 
in the Book of Lamentations (S.C.M. Press, 85.). He regards all the poems in the 
book as written in Palestine after the fall of Jerusalem and, along with a 
discussion of their structure and literary type, he expounds the theology of 
their author, bringing out clearly the indebtedness of Second Isaiah to him. 

A. Cohen writes The Parting of the Ways (Lincolns-Prager Publishers Ltd., 
35. 6d.) as the first number of a new series, the Popular Jewish Library. It 
gives an account of Jewish life and thought from the Exile to the Christian 
era and includes a chapter on “‘ The Rise of Christianity ” that will be read 
with interest by non-Jews. The breach between Judaism and the new 
community that had risen within it came when the latter, under the leader- 
ship of Paul, repudiated the Torah in order to appeal to the Gentile world. 
Whatever one thinks of Cohen’s conclusions, his methods are sober and 
scholarly. ‘That is not the case with two books that claim to give a better 
account of Christian origins than the usual one. Upton Sinclair describes 
his A Personal Jesus (Allen & Unwin, 125. 6d.) as a work of “ creative 
imagination.” ‘There is certainly no lack of imagination in it, and its place 
is on the fiction shelves of one’s library. Victor E. Harlow tells the story 
of Herod Antipas as The Destroyer of Jesus (Oklahoma City: Modern Pub- 
lishers, Inc., $3.50). It is a large web spun out of a translation proposed 
for Luke xxiii. 15: “‘ But not so Herod.” Greville P. Lewis’s Approach to 
the New Testament (Epworth Press, 105. 6d.) is intended to assist local ee 
in their preparation. A. M. Hunter’s Interpreting Paul’s Gospel (S.C.M. 
Press, 1os. 6d.) falls into two parts. The first summarizes Paul’s message 
and theology, while the second attempts a restatement in modern terms. 
Much more weighty is R. H. Fuller’s Mission and Achievement of Jesus (S.C.M. 
Press, 8s.). It is an able reply to Bultmann’s section on Jesus in his Theology 
of the New Testament. While he rightly castigates Bultmann’s needless 
scepticism, he is more in sympathy with him on the subject of the Kingdom 
than with C. H. Dodd. Life in Christ (S.C.M. Press, 85.) is a collection of 
essays by Théo Preiss, recently deceased. The most notable is that on the 
Son of Man, which finds the key to this concept in the Parable of the Sheep 
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and Goats. The author has also something to say on what he terms “ the 
juridical mysticism ” of John and Paul that is well worth considering. 

Herbert A. Musurillo’s Acts of the Pagan Martyrs (O.U.P., 355.) is a quite 
outstanding book. The author has thrown fresh light on the early Christian 
martyrologies by printing and commenting on various papyri, the earliest 
of which he dates in the reign of Tiberius. These record the sufferings of 
Alexandrians executed by the Roman authorities, and provide evidence of 
political associations in Alexandria at the beginning of the Christian era 
that were anti-Roman and so fell under the ban of the administration. The 
Reformation Era (New York: Macmillan Co., $6.50) is covered by Harold J. 
Grimm. The book begins with a full account of social and economic, 
religious and intellectual conditions on the eve of the Reformation and ends 
with the English Civil War and the growing secularization of the European 
states. One could have wished that more had been said on some topics, e.g. 
Socinianism. George Wolfgang Forell’s Faith Active in Love (New York: 
The American Press, $3.75) deserves to be widely known on both sides of 
the Atlantic. He supports his exposition of Luther’s social ethics with 
ample citations from his writings and, while vindicating him from the charge 
of dualism, shows how his political quietism arose out of his firm conviction 
that the end of the world was at hand. Gerard Culkin lets us see The English 
Reformation (Paternoster Publications, 6s.) through the eyes of a Catholic 
historian. For him, what happened was purely the work of the State and 
in no sense did the Church repudiate the Papal connection. E. Gordon 
Rupp’s Methodism in Relation to Protestant Tradition (Epworth Press, 15. 6d.) 
pays special attention to the English background, both Anglican and Non- 
conformist. Swift and the Church of Ireland (O.U.P., 215.) shows its hero, not 
as writer and politician, but as a dignitary of the Establishment with all the 
conflicts into which he was drawn with other clerics and such obnoxious 
laymen as Quaker farmers who were not willing to pay tithes. D. L. 
Douie’s paper on The Conflict Between the Seculars and the Mendicants at the 
University of Paris in the Thirteenth Century (Blackfriars, 25. 6d.) was originally 
read to the Aquinas Society. Francis Dufay, a missionary priest in China, 
and the ex-Communist Douglas Hyde have combined to produce Red Star 
versus the Cross (Paternoster Publications, 6s.), a study of Communist perse- 
cution of the Catholic Church. Francesca French tells the story of the 
Ludhiana Medical College from its humble beginnings in Miss Brown’s 
thd (Hodder & Stoughton, 3s. 6d.). G. R. Balleine’s Sing With the 
Understanding (Independent Press, 105. 6d.) is treasure trove for the preacher; 
it is a study of thirty-three hymns, with reference to their origins. 

Peter H. Monsma writes The Message of Christianity (New York: Book- 
man Associates, $2.75) in a popular style and stresses ethics rather than 
theology. James Gray’s Essentials for a Living Church (Berean Press, 3s. 6d.) 
is addressed in the first instance to Disciples and seeks to restate their 
position on Christian unity in the light of N.T. scholarship and the ecumeni- 
cal movement. Many have attempted a statement of religious essentials 
but few have shown such wisdom as Philip Henry Phenix in his Ine//igible 
Religion (Gollancz, 135. 6d.). He argues that religion rises out of and does 
justice to certain basic forms of human experience and considers the main 
Christian doctrines in this light. While rightly seeking a broader basis than 
history for spiritual truth, he hardly does justice to the historical element 
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in Christianity. William Alva Gifford in The Seekers (Boston: Beacon 
Press, $4.50) has no doubt that he is at the death-bed of orthodoxy. It may 
be so, but this diagnosis has always proved wrong hitherto. J. Ernest 
Rattenbury’s Evangelism and Pagan England (Epworth Press, 105. 6d.) is the 
work of a vigorous octogenarian concerned with “ the twofold gospel of 
individual salvation and the kingdom of God.” J. B. Phillips in Appoint- 
ment with God (Epworth Press, 5s.) writes on the Communion service. By 
what right does he say the Reformers made of this ‘‘a bare memorial ”’ ? 
Shades of Luther and Calvin! A. Victor Murray’s Personal Experience and 
the Historie Faith (Epworth Press, 165.) is a rewarding book to read, the 
product of an alliance between an eee mind and a devout spirit. It 
secks to show how a person whom history locates in the past can yet enter 
into the present. Vincent Wilkin gives the theological background to 
Catholic teaching in The Image of God in Sex (Sheed & Ward, 6s.). He will 
not be surprised, I imagine, if much of it strikes the non-Catholic reader 
as far-fetched. Selection Two (Sheed & Ward, 165.) contains a number of 
articles by Catholic writers, of which two may be singled out for brief 
notice. One is Simmel’s criticism of Bultmann, the other Buchheim’s study of 
the young Luther. This seeks to show that the opposition of Luther to the 
Mass in later life was rooted in his earlier terrors, particularly those associated 
with his conversion and his first celebration. The writer fails to account for 
the tenacity with which the Reformer clung to a literal interpretation of the 
words of consecration, and is half aware of this weakness in his essay. 

Mary Patrice Thamman surveys the Manners and Morals of the 1920's 
(New York: Bookman Associates, $3.75) on the basis of the American 
religious press during that period. E. W. F. Tomlin gives a sympathetic 
but not uncritical account of Simone Weil (Bowes & Bowes, 6s.). Her vision 
was always original if sometimes bizarre. Hugh C, Warner’s pamphlet on 
Theological Issues of Contraception (S.C.M. Press, 6d.) is frank and practical. 
Bonhoeffer’s Life Together (S.C.M. Press, 45. 6d.) reflects a piety much- more 
circumscribed than that of Letters from Prison. S. B. Jackman’s sermons 
in The Numbered Days (S.C.M. Press, 9s. 6d.) pass a searching judgement on 
South Africa and reach a pessimistic conclusion. The clash of colour is 
inevitable, but the Christian may hope to live through it. Richard Tatlock 
gives us an anthology of readings, poems, and prayers from B.B.C. pro- 
grammes under the title The Si/ver Lining (Bodley Head, 6s.). Izette de 
Forest has written a book from which much may be learned. It is The 
Leaven of Love (Gollancz, 155.), and should be of great help to anyone who 
is in any way charged with the cure of souls. The author is a disciple of 
Ferenczi and follows his method of involvement in the patient’s plight. 
What goes on in the consulting room is fruitless unless inspired by love and 
designed to awaken love. The risks of this bold use of transference are 
fully faced, but its healing properties are amply demonstrated. Evangelism 
in Scotland (Glasgow: Iona Community Publishing Dept., 2s.) is a study of 
conditions in that country according to its areas as they affect the life and 
witness of the churches. Bede Griffiths’s The Go/den String (Harvill Press, 
12s. 6d.) should not be put aside as just one more story of conversion. Its 
literary quality is of a high order and the reader follows the author sympa- 
thetically through the various stages of his pilgrimage from nominal 
Anglicanism through a Wordsworthian cult of nature to a Benedictine 
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monastery. What inspired the quest throughout was a spirit of revolt against 
the uglinesses and excesses of our industrial civilization. 

Gerald B. Gardner’s Witchcraft Today (Rider, 125s. 6d.) is truly a staggering 
book. Are there indeed witches to-day? ‘The author assures us that there 
are, and that he has the best of evidence for this, since he is one himself! 
If we expect to dip into horrors as we read his disclosures we shall be dis- 
appointed, for he tells us that witches do not work for evil ends and that 
the popular notion of them is quite mistaken. Bhiksu Sangharakshita’s 
Messengers from Tibet and Other Poems (Bombay: Hind Kitabs, Rs. 1.8) trans- 
ports us into a land of Buddhist piety. Some of the poems are skilfully 
written and the devotion is always genuine. Another poet is Prithwi 
Singh Nadar, who writes The Winds of Silence (Pondicherry: Sri Aurobindo 
Ashram, Rs. 2.8), in which he pays divine homage to the Master. From 
the same publisher comes Lights on the Ancients (Rs. 2.0), a collection of 
philosophical essays by T. V. Kapali Sastry. In The Transformed Abbot 
(Lutterworth Press, 12s. 6d.), Karl Reichelt tells a story of fascinating 
interest. He describes how a young Formosan, exceptionally intelligent 
and naturally devout, passed through two conversions, the first within 
Buddhism and the second to Christianity. As well as vividly portraying 
the life of this one man, the book contains much valuable information on 
the reform movement in Buddhism in pre-Communist China. There, of 
course, the author, since deceased, had access to information denied to 
almost all other Westerners. 

Internationale Zeitschriftenschau fiir Bibelwissenschaft und Grenz gebiete, Band 1, 
1951-52, Heft 2, is now available. Little that is of value can have escaped 
the compilers, one would think. The Scottish Journal of Theology for Septem- 
ber contains an article by G. V. Jones, in which he bravely wrestles with 
what Karl Barth means by das Nichtige. In Irénikon, Tome XXVII, 2¢ 
Trimestre, D. N. Egender recalls the breach between East and West in 1054. 
H. N. Wieman discusses ‘‘ Time and Man’s Ultimate Commitment ”’ in the 
Journal of Religion for July, a difficult essay with some illuminating remarks. 
In the summer number of the Visvabharati Quarterly, R. N. Kaul considers 
“The teaching of Religion in the Universities’ from the Indian angle. 
Peculiar interest attaches to the September number of the Bulletin of the 
John Rylands Library Manchester, as it contains three lectures delivered for 
the jubilee of the Faculty of Theology. Elsewhere in the same number 
Paul Winter suggests that Maccabean psalms may lie behind the Magnificat 
and Benedictus. Theology Today for October contains several articles on 
history, the first of these being an epitome of Toynbee’s concluding volumes 
by Edward D. Myers. Faith and Freedom autumn issue is an unusually good 
number: F. Kenworthy writes on “‘ Demythologizing Christianity.” 
Forum for September prints some of the papers delivered at the Chillon 
Conference in July. The editor contributes an estimate of Dean Inge to 
the Modern Free Churchman autumn issue. In the Harvard Theological Review for 
July, P. Sokolowski returns to “‘ The Real Meaning of Sacral Manumission.” 
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Science and Civilisation in China : Vol. 1, “ Introductory Orientations.” 

By Joseph Needham, F.R.S., with the research assistance of Wang 

Ling. Cambridge University Press. Pp. xxxviii + 318. 52s. 6d. 
Reviewed by David Hawkes (Oxford) 


THE attitude of the West towards China has long been an ambivalent one. 
From the writings of missionary Jesuits, the eighteenth century derived a 
wondering respect for a society which was wholly ordered by Reason; in 
which learning was the only passport to rank, and a refined but vague Deism 
the only religion. Commercial and political contacts later revised this 
opinion. The Chinese were cunning, cruel, venal, backward and despic- 
able, and ten of them were no match ee a single European. Whichever of 
these opinions has been held—and sometimes both, curiously enough, have 
been held, simultaneously—they have been maintained with a passionate 
conviction only intensified by their holder’s ignorance. Even to-day it is 
—- to be informed by one and the same person both that the Chinese 

reed like flies and delight in torture, and that China has the oldest civiliza- 
tion in the world, the subtlest philosophy, the most complicated music, and 
sO on, 

Of course, hostile opinion has been largely a product of historical circum- 
stance. Our most intensive contact with China came at a time when the 
Industrial Revolution was transforming the face of Europe, and a foreign 
dynasty in China was entering the last phases of corruption and decay. The 
New Man from the West, confident in his new-won powers and his gospel 
of progress, saw in the incompetent, decadent East all those faults which he 
believed to be the antithesis of high civilization. 

Yet there is a profounder reason for these attitudes which is to be sought, 
I believe, in the region of human psychology rather than in historical 
accident. Scientific progress has often meant, for us, physical coraforts 
bought at the cost of mental anguish. We therefore feel both superior and 
inferior to the ragged, bare-backed peasant with yellow, smiling face, who 
raises his family on the money we would spend on a dog, and yet keeps 
cheerful as a cricket in summer, tiding over the winter days with a store of 
rustic wisdom. The Roman who jeered at the decadence of the Egyptians, 
whose culture he knew to be older than his own, and the modern who says 
(quite erroneously, as it happens) that China is the repository of a culture of 
incalculable antiquity and a wisdom we know not of, are both expressing, 
in different ways, the bitterness of those on whom the advantages of tech- 
nological progress have gone sour. 

We seem to-day to be upon the threshold of an era in which the Chinese, 
together with the other inhabitants of the eastern World, will cease to be 
regarded as either subhumans or sages, and we shall shortly be obliged to 
all with some factual information the lacuna left after shedding our preju- 


dices about that larger half of the world which does not worship at the 
graves of Greek culture-heroes. 
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Dr Needham has undertaken no less a task than the systematic investiga- 
tion of the Chinese contribution towards all those discoveries and develop- 
ments on which are based the power and the amenities of modern civilized 
man, Apart from the ability to blow oneself up, to take bearings on a dark 
night, and to educate or corrupt millions with cheap books (which for long 
constituted the sum of my own knowledge of Chinese inventions), these 
make an impressive multitude. To judge from this first introductory 
volume of what is to be an encyclopedia of seven volumes, Dr Needham is 
attempting even more than that. He is attempting to introduce the reader 
to a whole civilization—one, moreover, which has now been in continuous 
development for more than three thousand years. 

So vast an undertaking might seem too great for one man (or rather, two, 
since Dr Needham gives generous prominence to the name of his Chinese 
collaborator). Yet, as he says himself, he is a rare bird: a scientist interested 
in the history of science, and at the same time one having both a direct 
knowledge of China and the ability to read Chinese sources. Presumably 
there will be some matters which doctors will disagree over and specialists 
ultimately amend. Nevertheless, no one else could have assembled all this 
information; and it is immensely important that it has been assembled. 
This volume should be read by every educated man: it will give him 
sufficient knowledge about the language, history, geography and culture of 
China to provide a background to almost any Chinese interest. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that this is an extremely beautiful book. 
The printing, binding, plates, maps, and the quality of the paper make it a 
pleasure to the hand and eye. The Index and Bibliographies appear to be 
exhaustive. 


How to Know God : The Yoga Aphorisms of Patanjali. Translated with 
a New Commentary by Swami Prabhavananda and Christopher 
Isherwood. London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1953. Pp. 
224. 9s. 
Reviewed by Dorothy F. Mercer (City College, San Francisco) 

PATANJALI’sS Yoga Aphorisms, one of “the most astounding works of 

hilosophical prose in the literature of the world” according to Heinrich 

immer, has been more honoured by lip-service than by study partly because 
of the difficulties encountered in translations and commentaries presently 
available. This new translation and commentary, intended as “a practical 
aid to the spiritual life . . . [for] devotees of any religion—Hindu, Christian, 
or other—,” brings to the modern reader a clear, readable and usable study 
based on Vedanta philosophy. 

The editors have in the main followed the ancient and orthodox commen- 
tators of Patanjali, Bhoja and Vyasa; however, because Patanjali was with 
modification a follower of Kapila-Sankhya philosophy rather than Vedanta, 
the editors deviate in two philosophical points from Patanjali. The Vedanta 
is non-dualistic; Sankhya is dualistic. In Sankhya there are many Purushas; 
in the Vedanta there is one Purusha or Atman (Self). But the editors do 
not consider these deviations of importance in the practical study of yoga. 
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Their attitude, which may seem strange to western readers familiar with 
emphases on differences, is an excellent example of Hindu orthodoxy since 
all Indian schools of thought including Buddhism accept the practical 
aspects of Patanjali’s Yoga Sutras as universally applicable for spiritual 
unfoldment. Another Hindu tradition strange to the western reader is the 
editors’ citing certain Christian mystical admonitions and directives; but 
since to the Hindu religion is mysticism, where Christian method on how to 
experience God parallels eastern no conflict is felt and hence no difference 
noted, 

Although the editors have mainly followed Bhoja and Vyasa, they have 
eliminated what seems to them sterile discussion for the modern reader, 
and they have aimed at a clear rather than a literal translation. Selecting at 
random, for instance, this reviewer notes the thirty-fifth aphorism of the - 
first section in James Haughton Woods’ scholarly translation: ‘‘ Or [he 
gains stability when] a sense activity (pravrtti) arises connected with an 
object [and] bringing the central-organ into a relation of stability.” (The 
brackets are Woods’.) In the present translation this aphorism becomes an 
intelligible sentence: “‘ Those forms of concentration which result in 
extraordinary perceptions encourage perseverance of the mind.” 

a. aed . . by which an individual may become united with the 
Godhead, the Reality which underlies this apparent, ephemeral universe,’ 
is the definition and aim of yoga. To this end the mind, and thereby the 
senses, must be controlled that they may offer no hindrance to such unity 
and that “ non-attachment [which] is the exercise of discrimination ”? may 
be achieved. ‘‘ The power or effect of Brahman, ” the Godhead, is Prakriti, 

“the elemental . . . stuff of mind and matter ” which is composed of three 
forces or gunas: sattwa, ‘‘ the — ideal and tranquil;” rajas, the violent and 
energetic; ‘amas, the immobile and inert. “ The interaction of the ganas 
provides the motive power for the creative process,” or evolution. ‘‘ Medi- 
tation is evolution in reverse.” The question why Brahman causes Prakriti 
cannot be answered because “ the human intellect is itself within Prakriti 
and therefore cannot comprehend its nature.” 

But concentration or meditation on the unimaginable Godhead is difficult ; 
so Patanjali suggests devotion to Ishwara, the imaginable personal God— 
Creator, Sustainer, and Dissolver of the universe—as distinct from the 
unimaginable Brahman which transcends both Ishwara and the universe. 
“‘ Devotion to a personal ideal of God brings with it a natural inclination to 
humility and service,” and is therefore of value to the spiritual aspirant. 
But identification with the personal God is impossible, and the duality 
engendered by such devotion must be ultimately broken. Repetition of 
and meditation on the holy Word, OM, or a mantram are likewise valuable, 
as is breath-control, fixing the mind upon the Inner Light, on the heart of 
an avatar, or divine incarnation—‘‘ a Buddha, a Christ, a Ramakrishna—; 
. . . upon a dream experience, or the experience of vf sleep; ... or 
upon any divine form or symbol that appeals to one as good.” Since action 
or karma cannot be avoided, “ even if [its avoidance] were desirable,”’ its 
painful reaction can be gradually modified by dedicating its fruit to God. 

This breadth of Patanjali, allowing for any faith wad accommodating to 
any temperament, does not, however, counter his insistence on undeviating 
adherence to the aspect of concentration chosen, nor his warning against 
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distractions such as sloth, spiritual dryness, or an improper, selfish attitude 
toward one’s fellow-humans. Nor does it break the rule that the object 
concentrated on will determine the degree of samadhi or identification. 

The “ obstacles ” to yoga all centre around “‘ the central act of ignorance 
. . . the identification of the Atman [indwelling Brahman] . . . with the 
mind-body,” or plurality. This false identification is difficult to overcome 
because it has been accumulating through many incarnations by the law of 
karma. Paradoxically, however, “‘ the object of experience exists only to 
serve the purpose of the Atman”’; so one does not need to anticipate as 
“‘ Ridiculous the waste sad time/Stretching before and after.” The great 
saints “‘ rejoiced in their long fight for freedom.” And their actions “ are, 
in the most literal sense of the world, voluntary . . . because [saints] are 
not motivated by any attachment or selfish desire ’’; and therefore their 
karma ceases to carry any reaction for them. 

“ Religion is . . . a severely practical and empirical kind of research.” 
Its tests are that it “‘ must not contradict the knowledge which has already 
been obtained by others, [and] . . . must be of something which is unknow- 
able by other means ”; grace, ‘‘ a magnetic power of attraction which draws 
[the] mind in the desired direction,” must be felt; and “‘ a complete renewal 
of the mind and transformation of character’ must be brought about. In 
the process occult powers which are “ the greatest stumbling-blocks in the 
path to truth ” may result, although these powers do “ encourage persever- 
ance of the mind.” 

“‘ When the thought-waves in the mind have been stilled, the mind holds 
nothing but pure, undifferentiated consciousness . . . the Atman.”’ This 
is the supreme aim of yoga, unification with Brahman. Then “ the illumined 
saint ranges over the whole scale [of experience], from gross to subtle and 
from subtle to absolute; and it is only he who knows what the nature of this 
universe actually is. . . . The breeze of grace is continually felt, and . . . 
(the constant practice of discrimination) is no longer needed.” 


JOHN BUNYAN 


* om Bunyan. By Roger Sharrock. Hutchinson’s University Library. 
p. vii + 163. 85. 6d. 
Reviewed by Gwilym O. Griffith (Birmingham) 


Was Bunyan a Baptist? Mr Roger Sharrock provokes the question by 
alluding to certain of Bunyan’s contemporaries as his fellow-Baptists. 
Bunyan repudiated the name, called it a factious title more appropriate to 
the disciples of John the Baptist, and described as ‘‘ babyish Christians ” 
those who divided into parties, even though “ upon higher pretences than 
that of water baptism.” Moreover, two, at least, of his children were 
baptized in infancy. The fact is that, at heart, Bunyan was no “ sectary ”’ 
at all and roundly declared that sectarian labels and divisions “‘ came neither 
from Jerusalem nor Antioch but from a quarter far inferior and even 
infernal.”’ He saluted the coming day when there should not be, “ as now, 
a Popish doctrine, a Quaker’s doctrine, a Prelatical doctrine, and the Pres- 
byter, Independent, and Anabaptist, thus distinguished and thus confounded 
and destroying,”’ but when there should be a united Apostolic Church. 

But this is - the way, and it must be said at once that Mr Sharrock’s 
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Bunyan is a wise, informative and sympathetic study. With no pet theories 
of his own to exploit, his aim is not only to furnish an introduction to 
Bunyan’s work, but also to limn out the man himself and do justice to his 
place in the Puritan literary tradition. There are two valuable chapters on 
Puritan England and Bunyan’s religious background, and the remaining five 
chapters are devoted to Grace Abounding, The Pilgrim’s Progress, The Life and 
Death of Mr Badman, and The Holy War. Mr Sharrock succeeds because in 
all these separate studies he builds up his portrait. We are shown the 
Puritan genius who dramatized his spiritual struggles and visions into ‘‘ the 
objective reality of a work of art.” 

Mr Sharrock is surely right in emphasizing the difference between Part I 
and Part II of The Pilgrim’s Progress. And the difference is not simply that 
in Part II Bunyan is writing with a certain literary self-consciousness as an 
author at work on the sequel to a.“ best seller.” Mr Sharrock shrewdly 
remarks that ‘‘ Calvinism begins with an extraordinary interest in the self 
and ends with a perhaps excessive attention to the affairs of other people,” 
and he discerns this curve of development in the second part of the allegory. 
When he writes of the “ gulf ” between the two parts he may be overstating 
his case, but certainly there is a change of climate. In the First Part we are 
made to feel, as in Grace Abounding, the existential struggle and soul-agony 
of Bunyan’s earlier years. When he wrote the Second Part, Bunyan was 
no longer the hot gospeller but the busy pastor of Bedford Meeting and the 
“bishop ” of a group of conventicles. He was more socially conscious, 
more reformist, more concerned with the communal, as distinct from the 
individual, Christian life, and more alive to what we now speak of as the 
varieties of religious experience. But also the stress of persecution had 
eased and there was a feeling that, as Mr Sharrock puts it, the world would 
yet be made safe for Puritanism. Consequently, in the Second Part we find 
the tension relaxed and, whereas the earlier pilgrims moved urgently to a 
goal, “ Christiana and her family,” says Mr Sharrock, “ saunter towards the 

romised land”,—and might almost as well have settled down at Mr 
nason’s or at Gaius’ inn. 

This is good criticism, but it makes one wish that Mr Sharrock had given 
us an extra chapter and devoted it to Bunyan’s somewhat neglected work, 
The Holy City, written before the pilgrim allegory was begun. Here the 
descent of the New Jerusalem from heaven is explained t6 be no spectacular 
advent through the riven skies; it is a “ descent” in the sense of spiritual 
generation, as Jacob was “‘ descended” from Abraham. Bunyan proceeds 
to expound his philosophy of history and divides the post-Reformation age 
into three eras of (1) Altar work, (2) Temple work, and (3) City work. 
The first era is past, for the spiritual Altar was restored by the Reformers; 
the second era is not concluded, for the gradual re-building of the united 
Apostolic Church is still to be accomplished; the crowning era, the advent 
of the City, will see the establishment of a new world order, a truly Christian 
civilization, before which the kings and great ones of the earth shall ‘‘ stoop 
their top-gallants.” ‘“‘ Then will be a golden world.” Before even Part I 
of his Pilgrim was written, Bunyan was dreaming of a united Church in a 
united world. He was “ socially conscious.” 

Now and then—but very seldom—Mr Sharrock guesses a little too posi- 
tively, as when he declares (p. 12) that Bunyan “‘ saw no active service ” in 
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the army, and (p. 48) that Agnes Beaumont was “‘ infatuated ”’ with Bunyan. ‘ 
And one cavils, perhaps unfairly, at his repeatedly calling Bunyan a “ sectary”’ 5 
or a “ sectarian preacher.” If there was one preacher in England who was 
not “sectarian”’ it was Bunyan, and who can tell from The Pilgrim’s Progress 
to what denomination its author belonged? But Mr Sharrock’s study is vital 


and illuminating and should serve its useful purpose for a long time to come. I 
Early Christian Interpretations of eer The Bampton Lectures of ‘ 
1952. By R, L. P. Milburn. London: Adam & Charles Black, : 


1954. Pp. ix+ 221. 18s. 
Reviewed by Raymond V. Holt (Manchester) 


“In most departments of Indian thought, great or small, the concept of 
téhos or purpose is absent ” (Sir Charles Eliot), The contrast with Chris- 
tianity is fundamental. In Christian thought both the world of nature and a 
the world of human history are seen as the working out of the purposes of 
God. History shows God’s power for salvation. History indeed, might be 
regarded as theology teaching by example. 

is is, of course, an interpretation of history, but all writing of history 
involves interpretation. The writer has to select from his vast material and 
he selects what he regards as significant. What he regards as significant 
depends upon his interpretation. The historian’s problem is to combine 
interpretation with objectivity. He must have imagination, but he must 
have a critical sense of fact also. 

How far do early Christian writers stand up to this test? Mr Milburn’s 
conclusion is very favourable. “ They were on occasion tempted to mould 
facts to suit their presuppositions. Nevertheless the most responsible and 
influential of their number had sufficient feeling for scholarship and integrity 
to preserve the delicate balance that has to be maintained between inter- 

retation and chronicle, and to shrink from mishandling a record of events 
in history whereby God displayed to mankind a portion of his Truth.” 

History was vital to early Christians; first as fulfilment of prophecy, 
then as meeting the dangerous dualism of the Gnostics which threatened 
to swamp Christianity. The appeal was to the historic tradition of the 
Apostles against an alleged esoteric tradition. And the appeal was to 
facts, or what were regarded as facts. The Apostles’ Creed was a statement 
of such facts, though most scholars no longer accept the view that the Creed 
was deliberately drawn up to meet the Gnostics. : 

The writer of Acts claims to be presenting an accurate and orderly 
account of what in fact happened. The Canonical ty. come out of a 7 
different world from the apocryphal gospels. reat ecclesiastical a 
historians of the fourth and fifth centuries aimed at faith l sincerity. True, | 
here and there they gave a twist to prophecy, and occasionally pressed 
facts to point the moral; and, of course, they accepted the miraculous as 
normal. But they wete trying to be faithful to truth. 

This, however, was not the kind of writing that satisfied the popular 
imagination. If God revealed his power and his purpose in nature and in 
history, the more marvellous the wonders of nature and history, the greater 
the appreciation of the glory of God. And so unbridled fantasy got to 
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work and for centuries went on satisfying the longing for bigger and better 
miracles. 

These are seen at their worst in the Apocryphal Gospels, especially the 
Gnostic apocryphal gospels. M. R. James has collected them in a volume 
of over 500 pages and these pages contain almost nothing of mental, moral 
or spiritual value. 

One of the most interesting parts of Mr Milburn’s book is his Appendix 
on “ The Historical Background of the Doctrine of the Assumption.” He 
regrets that “‘ according to the recent papal definition, something has been 
solemnly stated as assured historical fact that has no other strictly historical 
basis, even pretended, than a Coptic romance.” Yet at other times he seems 
to regard these eos of uncritical imagination as of religious value. 
Myth and symbol are indeed essential elements of religion. But surely it is 
essential to distinguish between myth and historic fact, and distinctions 
must be made among myths themselves. There is the myth that describes 
“in dramatic form a structures of reality.” There are the myths that 
are the product of childish fantasy, and in modern times, there are the 
myths which are deliberately constructed by a Napoleon, a Hitler or a 
Stalin. When the distinction between myth and fact is ignored, only harm 
results. Perhaps one of the main reasons why the judgements of scientists 
are preferred to the judgements of theologians is that theologians are pre- 
sumed to sit loose to fact. The Virgin Birth is a case in point. Historians 
know the origin of the myth. Dr Edwyn Bevan regards it as symbolizing 
Christ’s “luminous superiority that impressed simple hearts.” But a 
theologian may point out that it is fatal to the very doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion it was supposed to buttress. For if the Virgin Birth is a fact, Christ 


was not fully man. 


Existentialism and the Modern Predicament. By F. H. Heinemann. 
Second Edition, 1954. London: A. and C. Black. Pp. 227. 18s. 


Reviewed by I. T. Ramsey (Orie/ College, Oxford) 


Ir is a measure of the interest, not only in existentialist philosophers but in 
the “‘ modern predicament,” as it is also a measure of the attractiveness of 
this book, that a second edition has been called for so soon. 

Dr Heinemann starts where the existentialists start, with the contemporary 
facts and problems of “ alienation,”’ “‘ estrangement,” “‘ disruption.” These 
are the features which characterize a “‘ century of technological revolution ” 
and in particular, says Dr Heinemann, they can be seen in the contemporary 
tendency to replace metaphysical adventures by logical enquiries and 
techniques. 

In this situation, what counsel do the existentialists give us? Dr Heine- 
mann summarizes seven of their answers. If we may dare to bring together 
their various views; dare to ignore their inconsistencies, complexities and 
paradoxes, to which Dr Heinemann does astonishing justice in a small 
compass, I think we may roughly say that all are united in protesting with 
Kierkegaard against the abstract character of science; against all ‘‘ levelling ”’ 
or objectifying of a uniquely significant self. Contrariwise, Kierkegaard 
counsels “concrete decision,” “ repetition,” “ becoming again oneself 
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before God”; Sartre would preach “‘ commitment”; Berdyaev a “‘ sturdy 
personalism”’; Marcel stresses a mysterious, perhaps a mystical, 
participation.” 

The reader may protest that here we have mere catchwords which can 
mean anything, and he may be tempted to call for straightforward logical 
placings for these characteristic key-words. If so, let him be warned. For, 
as Dr Heinemann shows, not the least importance of Husserl, Jaspers and 
Heidegger is to show how problematical must be a “‘ reasonable ”’ version 
of these counsels, and perhaps in principle, for some of them, it is impossible 
to reach. 

Dr. Heinemann’s own view is that the existentialists do valuable work in 
calling us back to “‘ facts,” to “ concrete experience ” (p. 28). “‘ Responding 
to the challenge of the external world and of a society which wants to 
suppress him, man discovers himself as “ reality,” i.e. as a free agent, able 
to resist and to defy external threats ” (p. 28). He lives again. 

It is this “ philosophy of response” which Dr Heinemann elaborates 
somewhat in this second edition (pp. 202-4), as well as giving us in a new 
appendix: 

(a) some further reflections on Sartre (pp. 205-14); 

(b) a spirited defence of his assessment of Heidegger (pp. 215-16) and 

(c) a note on the development of Marcel, and especially on the difficulties 
which the phrase “‘ Christian existentialism ” conceals (pp. 217-18). 

This last point brings up a question which was always close to the surface 
in the first edition, which in the second edition becomes even more prominent, 
and which we have already raised in this review: how far can existentialist 
insights be given a “ reasonable’ commendation? The Marcel who has 
rejected the title of “‘ Christian Existentialist,” who can be grateful for the 
systematic representation of his ideas “‘ in strict conformity with the Thomist 
teaching of the Catholic Church” (p. 217), shows both the underlying need, 
yet difficulty, of discovering a logical currency for existentialist insight. 

Again, Heidegger and Sartre show where we sail when the anchor of 
“reason” is lifted. Well does Dr Heinemann call ‘ catastrophic” 
Heidegger’s alleged teaching (p. 216) that “ ethics, civilization and humane- 
ness . . . are no serious concern of ours, that man is not the animal rationale”’ 
(p. 216) and Heidegger’s claim that “ all theoretical imagination and techno- 

ogical construction on which scientific thought is said to be based” is a 

mity. Further, as we look at the moral outcome of Sartre’s teaching — 
his justification of crime and evil; his attack on the “ respectable people ”’ 
who condemn the thief—do we not rightly conclude that all this has come 
about because, rejecting “‘ objective”’ logic, he despairs of finding any 
other? And yet, as Dr Heinemann hints, may not Sartre be, in this very 
desolation, very close to the “ sacred” as “ positive, clean, saintly and 
divine,” though at present he sees it only in its other shape of “ ative, 
unclean, sacrilegious and diabolical ?”” He has replaced “ God ” by 
* demons,” but there is still the hope that the awesome prwend he has found 
may eventually be given, and rightly given, a theological map. 

It is not the least merit of Dr Heinemann’s philosophy of response that it 
endeavours to preserve the insights of existentialists within a “ reasonable ”’ 
system. Quite explicitly he wishes (pp. 202-3): 

(a) to admit the facts which existentialists stress, while avoiding the 
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narrow subjectivity of which at any rate some of them (e.g. Kierkegaard) 


are guilty. 

b to sympathize with an I-Thou philosophy without denying the 
significance of I-It relations; and 

(¢) to incorporate the various sciences. 

Indeed, Dr Heinemann might have added to the examples he gives on 
p. 203, that of modern physics, whose Information Theory in particular is 
pointing in his direction. Man is no passive observer, and even the physicist 
gets from the universe largely what his language asks from it. 

But I wonder whether logical analysis may not prove in the end to be 
more valuable than Dr Heinemann is inclined to admit? May it not provide 
us with just that logical mapping of his improprieties which the existentialist 
needs; so that, as an example, we may have Sartre’s commitment without 
sadism, Berdyaev’s mysticism without anarchy, Marcel’s mystery without 
necessarily Thomism ? 


Spiritual Perspectives and Human Facts. By Frithjof Schuon. Trans- 
lated by Macleod Matheson, London: Faber and Faber. Pp. 214. 


215, 
Reviewed by Marco Pallis (London) 


THE soprannnee in an English translation of a second book by F. Schuon is 
especially welcome in that his work had hitherto been known to very few 
ple in this country. Together with its companion volume (The Tran- 
scendent Unity of Religions) this book represents a contribution in the field of 
living theology of quite unusual importance: the expression “ living 
theology ” has been used of set purpose in order to draw attention to the 
essentially practical nature of the two books in question, for neither of them 
can be regarded as being primarily food offered to the theoretician and still 
less to the merely erudite mind; all along they make their appeal, in view of 
a pressing need of the time, to the intelligence of any ordinary serious-minded 
person of religious bent, including many who perhaps are scarcely aware of 
their own qualification in this respect. Nor is the message of these books 
addressed by preference to adherents of one particular religious group and 
it would indeed be difficult to decide, by a perusal of the text, which, if any, 
of the great spiritual traditions lies closest to the author’s heart, so sure has 
been his insight into the specific qualities of each and so warm his sympathy 
for the “ spiritual genius ” vehicled by every authentic form of that Know- 
ledge, itself formless, of which Revelation and Intellectual Intuition are the 
twin poles: all spiritual activity revolves round this ax.s, the one representing 
the objective aspect of Truth and the other its complementary aspect, as 
realizable by the human subject. Of the two books mentioned above, 
Spiritual Perspectives is the one which corresponds most closely to this second 
age to the needs, that is to say, of an individual aspirant in the unitive 
ife, and few are those who will be unable to discover in i pages at least 
some element having a practical bearing on their own personal efforts in the 
direction of spiritual understanding. One cannot but wonder at the skill 
and clarity with which the most profound themes have been treated without 
a moment’s lapse into abstruseness yet also without any attempt to over- 
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simplify or to systematize the questions at issue. The author has drawn on 
a great variety of material in order to illustrate his subject: particular men- 
tion must be made of his frequent references to the traditional arts and to 
those sources of spiritual illumination which are accessible through eye and 
ear, as distinct from the habitually overtaxed rational faculty. Similarly, 
the author has much to say about the symbolical possibilities of the things 
of Nature, and in this connection he draws examples from such distant 

laces as the sacred lore of the Redskins of America, for which he seems to 

ve a special affinity. 

A middle section of the book treats of the Veddnta which in the Hindu 
tradition is the body of doctrine corresponding to its essence, on which all 
the rest depends: as far as this reviewer is concerned, he knows of no other 
exposition in a European language of the doctrine of Mayd, the “* Creative 
Illusion,” as clear as the one given in the present book; this is an aspect of 
Hinduism which has usually appeared 90 mmanone puzzling to Western 
minds. This chapter concludes with a long overdue criticism of certain 
doctrinal deviations that have arisen in India in more recent times. 

The book is completed by a long, but by no means too long, section 
devoted to the Spiritual Virtues, in which the exercise of these virtues is 
directly related to the arising of divine Knowledge in the heart: if one must 
single out a few pages in a chapter filled with good things, those treating of 
the virtue of Humility are among the most stirring, especially where they 
distinguish this virtue from its sentimental counterfeit with which it is 
only too often confused; far from being reducible to abjectness, genuine 
humility goes hand in hand with human dignity, to which it is never oppos- 
able, whatever appearances may suggest to the contrary, as the author 
eloquently explains. 

Spiritual Perspectives is a work which in respect of all the questions it 
touches on leaves little room for evasion: the same could be said of its 
predecessor in order of publication. A reader may or may not agree, but 
if he differs he will be compelled, almost inescapably, to ask himself what 
alternative solution he has to substitute for the one offered him there: it 
is this power to compel attention which best gives the measure of these two 
most original books. 


The Greek Attitude to Poetry and History. By A.W. Gomme. (Sather 
Classical Lectures, Vol. 27). University of California Press and 
Cambridge University Press. Pp. vi-+ 190. 28s. 


Reviewed by A. H. Armstrong (University of Liverpool) 


THE title of Professor Gomme’s Sather Lectures is perhaps a little mis- 
leading, but the book is all the better for that. We might expect a series 
of lectures on “ The Greek Attitude to Poetry and History ” to take the 
form of a fairly detailed survey of the views expressed by Greeks at various 
tiods about the poetry and history which they knew, together with what 
ttle is known about the attitude of the greatest poets and historians to 
their own works. But what Gomme in fact does is a good deal more 
interesting. He takes as his text the most important and suggestive remark 
which a Greek ever made about the relationship of poetry and history to 
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each other, Aristotle’s famous remark in chapter 9 of the Poetics that “ poetry 
is something more philosophic and of graver import than history,” and 
subjects it and its context to a prolonged critical discussion, testing it by 
applying it, to see if it will fit, to two great Greek poets who handled 
historical subject-matter, Homer and Aeschylus, and to the two great 
historians, Herodotus, who of all historical writers is the most Homeric, 
comes nearest to the epic in his story-telling, and Thucydides, in whom 
some modern writers have seen an affinity to classical tragedy. Gomme’s 
conclusion, well argued, amply illustrated, and, as it seems to the present 
reviewer, + Heancarir justified, is that the distinction as a distinction breaks 
down. We find in history, if it is real history written by a great historian 
and not just a collection of historical material, exactly the sort of universality, 
the “‘ generic ” quality which Aristotle found in poetry, and which led him 
to call it ‘‘ more philosophic and serious ”: and in poetry, as in history, the 
universality is embodied in particular instances. And Gomme makes it 
most satisfactorily clear that he has not been led to this conclusion because 
the two great Greek sinew neglected their proper business of history 
to write like poets. rticular, the way in which he deals with the still 
quite popular idea shat ucydides distorts the history of the Peloponnesian 
War to fit it into a tragic pattern is effective and convincing. 

Gomme begins with two very stimulating chapters on Homer; then 
follows a discussion entitled “‘Some Problems in Aristotle’s Poetics,” a 
great deal of which, quite reasonably and rightly, is about Plato. Gomme’s 
account of what Plato meant by “ imitation ”’ in art seems to me on the 
whole likely to be right. The long discussion of correct and incorrect 
mimesis in Book II of the Laws (667d-670e) certainly tends to support his 
view if it is read carefully. Then follow the four chapters on the great 
historians which are the core and the best part of the book, one on Hero- 
dotus, one on Herodotus and Aeschylus, and two on Thucydides. In 
writing on Thucydides Gomme is, as we should expect, at his very best; 
his demonstrations of how in particular cases Thucydides attains artistic 
* universality ”’ without departing from historical accuracy are most helpful 
to an understanding of how Thucydides wrote history; and in the course 
of telling us this he also manages to talk a great deal of very good sense 
about the writing of history in general. The book concludes with a chapter 
on the fourth century, in which Gomme vigorously rejects the idea that it 
was “ decadent ” as compared with the fifth and gives a fine appreciation of 
Demosthenes. 


The Men who Ruled India: Vol. 1. The Founders; Vol. Il. The 
Guardians. By Philip Woodruff. Jonathan Cape. Pp. 402 and 385. 
305. and 255. 
Reviewed by Sir Harry Lindsay (Ship/ake) 

One of the best of the many significant posters issued by the Empire 
Marketing Board during its all too short career was a double panel of which 
one, entitled “‘ Now praise we Famous Men,” depicted a hall wherein were 
assembled the great Empire Builders of British history. On the other panel 
was shown a house in the building, with bricklayers, masons, carpenters, 
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plumbers, electricians at work; it bore the title “‘ And some there be of 
whom there is no memorial.” Just such another dual picture is presented 
in the two volumes of Philip Woodruff’s story of the Indian Civil Service, 
The Men who Ruled India, of which “‘ The Founders ”’ covers the years 1600 
to 1858, and “‘ The Guardians ” 1858 to 1947, the year of the transfer of 
power from Britain to India. 

The story of the Service is told with consummate artistry; the author 
has a keen appreciation of historical values, of causes which lead to effects, 
which themselves become in their turn causes, and the sequence flows 
steadily on, broken here and there when some genius intervenes to direct 
the flow to new and original channels. Mr Woodruff writes with feeling 
and yet also with reserve, and his wit and humour never fail him. It is 
indeed an outstanding achievement, for which the Service owes him grate- 
ful thanks. 

The two volumes should be read as one, for the break (which occurs at 
the Mutiny) is a break of convenience rather than of fact. The authority 
of the Crow‘i had for practical purposes been established before the Mutiny, 
and it continued after the Mutiny, acquiring form and substance, confirming 
both the pioneer work of the Weehters and the consolidating work of the 
Guardians. At what point does India’s history lose something of its romance 
and flatten out into Indian politics? Perhaps with the turn of the century, 
when Indian hopes of self-government began to take vague shape; perhaps 
even later, when the same hopes were encouraged and developed on the 
basis of gradually transferred authority. The announcement of 1917 is as 
good a point as any; it defines the objective of British rule as “ the increas- 
ing association of Indians in every branch of the administration, and the 
gradual development of self-governing institutions, with a view to the 
progressive realization of responsible government in India as an integral 
part of the British Empire.” 

Yet great is the debt owed by both British and Indians to the pioneer 
work of the Company, to the “ sturdy violence ” of Clive and the patient 
perseverance of Warren Hastings. In the result, as Mr Woodruff points 
out, “ India, thanks to the Company, was many years ahead of England in 
the matter of a Civil Service.”” How clearly does he draw the distinction 
between the Guardians of India and those of Plato’s ideal State! How wisely 
has he set himself to write “about men and not about systems or philo- 
sophies 

hree crucial points in the second volume are, first, the insistence by the 
Indian Congress in power not to admit to their Ministries any Muslims 
other than Congress members—an insistence which alienated the great 
majority of the politically-minded Muslims and pointed directly to the 
partition of 1947; secondly the failure of the 1942 risings; and thirdly the 
abandonment of the Indian Princes to the new régime, into which they have 
now been absorbed. This last point is admirably dealt with by Mr Woodruff: 
“‘ Paramountcy—whether transferable or not—was transferred. No State 
except Kashmir had any choice; the resi had to elect quickly for their 
nearer or more powerful neighbour and take what terms they were given. 
It would surely have been more realistic, more just and honest, to direct 
and control that transfer of paramountcy. The result of that meaningless 
phrase is a Southern Asia split by hostility. It is not surprising that some of 
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the Political Service felt that their friends had not been fairly treated and 
that their work had been wasted.” 

Both Founders and Guardians gave of their best to India, in friendly 
(not just platonic) devotion, whether they were protectors of the poor or 
—_ of the privileged; they gave their best by cheerful example, 
earning in that hard Oriental school when to give way, when to insist. The 
one gift which they could not transfer was experience; and perhaps it is 
just as well that human affairs are so ordered that experience can only be 
obtained the hard way, by trial and error. 

The great charm of this inspired story centres on the romance of per- 
sonalities, on human tensions and their resolution, on the wisdom of del - 
gating authority and standing firm on the issue, on the acceptance of defeat 
as an inevitable stage on the road to ultimate success. 


The Harvard Divinity School: its i in Harvard University and in 
American Culture. By Sydney E. Ahlstrom, Ralph Lazzaro, Leverin, 
ste Willard L. Sperry, George H. Williams (Editor) an 
Conrad Wright. Boston, U.S.A.:; The Beacon Press. Pp. xvi + 
366 (12 plates). $5. 
Reviewed by H. L. Short (Oxford) 

HARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL is at (ompes undergoing reconstruction 
and appealing for a greatly increased endowment, and all its English friends 
and admirers will wish it success in this renewal of life. This composite 


volume, edited by the present Acting Dean, records the lively history of the 
School’s past and sets out some ideals of its future. 
The School ed out of the confident rationalism, developing into 


Unitarianism, of the early nineteenth century in New England, which had 
become prominent in Harvard College itself. It claimed to stand for 
essential Christianity, that is, for natural religion supplemented, confirmed 
and completed by a divine revelation; but this was challenged by the 
evangelicals, who set up the rival theological academy at Andover. Since 
the evangelicals were in the majority in Massachusetts, this conflict raised 
the seutlomn, renewed in a more urgent form in modern America, of the 
relation between university and state: was the university to be swayed by 
politics, its teachers and officials elected and its curriculum censored by the 
majority vote of the citizens? It was early decided that the university 
should be an independent self-governing institution. 

The Transcendentalist movement caused another crisis, for it challenged 
the scriptural, rationalist Unitarianism taught at the Divinity School. There 
was much bitterness on both sides. The writers of this book take the 
view that Transcendentalism was an undisciplined romanticism, and their 
account of Emerson’s Divinity School Address is rather belittling. It is no 
doubt true that there was more vitality and truth in the older Unitarianism 
than the Transcendentalists and their admirers would allow; but Trans- 
cendentalism, however uncomfortable for official persons, was an outburst 
of new life and therefore anarchic at first. They note that the School went 
through a period of dryness, its students critical and dissatisfied, and this 
may be blamed on the upset caused by Transcendentalism; yet it was the 
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time of the so-called Harvard School of Hymnody, when the same students 
wrote hymns of new-found faith. Transcendentalism had its excesses, and 
there was a time of stress before its truth was digested by the cultural and 
religious mass; but it was the essential next step in the onward march of 
the spirit. 

A new period came with the re-organization of the University and 
Divinity School undertaken by President Eliot in the years following 1880. 
Unitarianism had always claimed to be basic Christianity, free from sectarian 
peculiarities, and therefore a good foundation for an impartial academic 
study of theology. This of course was challenged by other Christian 
Churches, who saw in it no more than deism touched with sentiment; but 
it chimed with the prevailing liberalism of the time, especially in Germany. 
The Divinity School, encouraged by Eliot, seized this opportunity and 
expanded into a liberal school of theology, emphasizing the historical 
approach to the Bible and the origin and development of Christianity. Its 
professors were among the world’s best-known scholars: Ephraim 
Emerton, J. H. Ropes, E. C. and G. F. Moore, Kirsopp Lake, Cadbury and 
others. Andover, outgrowing its dogmatic beginnings, amalgamated with 
the Divinity School in 1908 (but in 1926 the Supreme Court declared this 
illegal, and the amalgamation was annulled). Under the late Dean Sperry 
the Divinity School became well-known for its distinctively liberal and 
undenominational approach. Dean Sperry’s last writing, on the necessary 
elements of a theological education preparing for the ministry in the modern 
world, is included in this volume. 

But a new wind of the spirit has recently been blowing in the world. The 
emphasis has shifted from historical enquiry to theological assertion. In 
autumn, 1953, the new President of Harvard, Dr N. M. Pusey, announcing 
that the university would support an — by the School for a greatly 
increased endowment, at the same time sharply criticized President Eliot’s 
liberal Christianity as inadequate for the modern age. ‘This criticism, 
expressed in somewhat evangelical terms (which however are not quoted 
in this volume), caused consternation in some quarters, and there was a fear 
that his desired revitalization of the School would mean a swing towards 
neo-orthodoxy. We are too far away, on this side of the Atlantic, to pass 
judgement; but when Acting Dean Williams, in his contribution to this 
volume, says that university, Church and State must be independent of one 
another because Christ is prophet, priest and king (and this is symbolized 
by the gown worn by graduate, preacher and judge), we seem to hear a 
voice rather different from that of the Harvard we have known! 

However, Harvard has surmounted, according to the calculations of this 
volume, at least seven crises arising out of changing culture, in its century 
and a half of history, and on each occasion it has met some new need of the 
age. We may hope and believe that it is now strengthening itself for new 
and finer service in the spirit. 


Alexandrian Christianity: selected translations of Clement and Origen. 
With introductions and notes by J. E. L. Oulton and H. Chadwick. 
London: S.C.M. Press. Pp. 475. 305. 

Nature and Grace: selections from the Summa Theologica of Thomas 
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Aquinas. ‘Translated and edited by A. M. Fairweather. London: 
S.C.M. Press. Pp. 386. 30s. (Volumes II and XI in the series, 
“ The Library of Christian Classics”; general editors, John Baillie, 
John T. McNeill, Henry P. Van Dusen.) 


Reviewed by H. L. Short (Oxford) 


THE two new volumes in this excellent series are especially valuable, for 
they give representative selections of writings which mark key-points in 
the development of Christian thought. At first sight the items chosen from 
the works of Clement of Alexandria are startling; they are Stromateis III 
and VII, On Marriage and On Spiritual Perfection. The first of these has 
usually been considered too gross for translation, and English editors have 
generally left it, like Gibbon’s footnotes, in “‘ the decent obscurity of a 
learned language.” It turns out to be a reasonable defence of Christian 
marriage and of a sane attitude to the human body, against heretics who, 
on the one hand, degenerated into licentiousness or who, on the other, so 
hated and feared the flesh that they became ultra-ascetic. ‘‘ Birth is holy,” 
he says, part of God’s good creativeness. Marriage may be used rightly 
or wrongly; it is not in itself evil or disgusting. “‘ Celibacy may lawfully 
be chosen according to the sound rule with godly reasons, provided that 
the person gives thanks for the grace God has granted, and does not hate 
the creation or reckon married people to be of no account.” But lust and 
wantonness are vicious, It is pleasant to read: ‘‘ But who are the two or 
three gathered in the name of Christ in whose midst the Lord is? Does 
he not by the ‘ three’ mean husband, wife and child? ” 

Stromateis VII (On Spiritual Perfection) also has a refreshing liberality and 
kindliness about it. It is a study of “ the Christian gnostic,” who passes 
beyond Greek philosophy and Jewish anthropomorphism to a direct 
intimacy with God, because the divine image in his soul is itself a mirror of 
God, He is at home in God’s world: “the gnostic, when he has tho- 
roughly and conscientiously performed his part with a view to learning 
and discipline and with a view to doing good and pleasing God, finds the 
whole world contributing to perfect his salvation.” He lives with “ gentle- 
ness, kindness and a noble devoutness,”’ “ abiding good sense combined 
with tranquillity of soul,” “‘ being at once serious and cheerful in every- 
thing ”’; “ all his life is a holy festival.” However, in both treatises Clement, 
like a Christian Stoic, expresses distrust of pleasure; his ideal is the moderate 
man who has risen above passion. 

Origen went much further, in both teaching and life, and chastity became 
a Christian obsession, A long treatise of his on prayer is here translated, 
with an interesting comparison by Professor Oulton of Tertullian’s treat- 
ment of the same subject; Tertullian, he says, stresses plain duty, whereas 
Origen aims at a philosophical, mystical understanding. Origen’s moving 
Exhortation to Martyrdom follows, reminding us that he too died as a result 
of imprisonment and torture. Finally there is a fragment, Dialogue of Origen 
with Heraclides and the bishops with him concerning the Father and the Son and the 
soul, discovered in 1941 in a cave near Cairo, by British troops making an 
ammunition store. It is a reporter’s account of one of those many occa- 
sions when Origen was called in as an expert to settle a religious con- 
troversy. It shows him confident in his authority, but sometimes fumbling 
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for arguments, his lofty Platonism and allegorical treatment of texts at times 
rather ineffective and long-winded. 

The volume devoted to Aquinas is a connected series of extracts from his 
Summa Theologica, skilfully chosen to bring out his teaching about the 
relation between the natural and the spiritual world, natural and spiritual 
knowledge, the natural and the righteous man. The editor, Mr A. M. Fair- 
weather, of Edinburgh University, contrasts Aquinas’s organic view of this 
relationship with the teaching of Augustine (who made a gulf between the 
natural and the spiritual) and of Anselm (who approached the spiritual by 
ontological arguments which ignored the natural world), Compared with 
Augustine, he says, Aquinas had “a kindlier view both of man and of 
nature.” In his teaching, “‘ the will is free, and the natural desire for the good 
persists despite sin. . . Grace and revelation are aids which do not negate 
reason. . . . All knowledge begins from sense, even of things which trans- 
cend sense.”’ Just as faith ascends through nature to the divine, so the divine 
expresses itself pre-eminently in charity, which works in the world and, 
“‘ when present in us, likens us to God, and likens us to him further in those 
works of mercy in which the whole Christian religion outwardly consists.” 
The editor has provided a valuable analysis of Aquinas’s close-knit argument. 
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The Zadokite Documents. By Chaim Rabin. London: O.U.P., 1954. 


Pp. xi + 96. 215. 
Reviewed by Paul Winter (London) 


Wiru the steadily growing interest in the literature of the Jewish religious 
community that produced the extra-biblical writings discovered at Ain 
Feshkha, the fragments brought by Salomo Schechter from Cairo to Cam- 
bridge and first edited by him in 1910 as coming from a ‘‘ Zadokite Work ” 
have assumed a new significance. It may be considered as established that 
the two mediaval manuscripts from Al Fushtat were based on a document 
that originated from the same community as that to which we owe the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. 

Rabin’s new edition of the two manuscripts from the Taylor-Schechter 
Collection will be welcomed in the scholarly world. The editor was in a 
position not only to compare biblical, earlier known pseudepigraphic and 
rabbinical references with the text of the “‘ Zadokite Document,” but he 
used for this purpose also the more closely related Manual of Discipline, 
the Habakkuk Commentary and, to some extent, the Book of the Wars of 
the Children of Light against the Children of Darkness. The modest-looking 
notes in the apparatus of Rabin’s edition give testimony to extensive and 
wearing study, carefully done and judiciously presented. Rabin professes 
that his notes are “‘ purely philological ” and aim at no more than assisting 
the proper understanding of the actual text. His discretion in keeping 
above the din of battle amongst scholars about date and origin of the docu- 
ment with which he is dealing induced the editor to refrain from volun- 
teering to supply an historical or exegetical analysis of the much disputed 
work. This modest profession of aims is, no doubt, only partly unfeigned. 
By dividing the text of the extant manuscripts and arranging it into what 
Rabin styles “‘ a collection of proof-texts ” and a set of rules, the editor has 
gone a long way towards providing an exegetical interpretation. 
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It is perhaps too early to judge the merits of Rabin’s edition. It will 
retain its value as a useful hand-book even if more comprehensive and more 
bold attempts are made to explore the contents and to explain composition 
and purport of the “‘ Zadokite Fragments.” It will be interesting to compare 
the present book with one, from an entirely different aspect, now being 
prepared by the American scholar Isaac Rabinowitz. 


Studies in Christian Social Commitment. “Edited by John Ferguson. 
London: Independent Press. Pp. 128. 85. 6d. 


Reviewed by Sidney Spencer (Principal of Manchester College, 
ford ) 

THE position of the Christian Pacifist is not one which has attained, or 
shows any signs of attaining, general acceptance in any of the larger 
denominations. Yet it is one which has gained a recognized foothold in all 
the churches. It is, moreover, one which by its very nature calls for con- 
sideration by every thoughtful Christian. For these reasons the volume 
before us, which is described as “‘ a Christian Pacifist symposium,” deserves 
a warm welcome for the light it throws upon the issue. It contains contri- 
butions by a number of eminent writers (including Canon Grensted, Dr 
E. L. Allen, Dr Geoffrey Nuttal! and Prof. H. D. Lewis), all of whom 
succeed in casting fresh light on some particular aspect of the question. 

The volume is not a statement of the case for Christian Pacifism, though 
it makes clear enough the grounds on which that case is based. It deals for 

h aspects of the “‘ philosophy” underlying Christian 

Pacifism—like “‘ Justice and Love,” ‘‘ Commitment,” “‘ Christian Obedi- 
ence,” “‘ the Church’s Ministry of Suffering ”—which have a bearing on 
issues far wider than the question of war and peace. In other words, the 
writers help to place the Pacifist issue in its context as a phase of the problem 
which everywhere confronts the Christian in society. 

The temper and spirit of the volume are altogether admirable. There is 
a complete absence of dogmatism and a refreshing candour in facing the 
practical difficulties of the Pacifist position, coupled with an unhesitating 
conviction of its necessity. In a paper on “ The Distinctive Dimension of 
Christian Social Action ” Prof. Nels Ferré definitely rejects the principle of 
absolute non-violence—defined as “‘ the refusal to coerce ”’—as the basis 
of Christian Pacifism. He recognizes the moral force of its appeal, but shows 
convincingly its unpractical character. If consistently held, as he points out, 
it would lead to a general withdrawal from the world, since ‘‘ the whole 
system of social an political life rests on force.” ‘There can be no such 
(theoretically) simple solution of the problem. The problem fundamentally 
arises from our participation in a world which by its essential nature is 
radically imperfect. Yet as Christians we are committed to an allegiance 
often strikingly contrasted with the dictates of a mere social conformity. 
The Church seeks to realize a new community based on the universal love 
of God. It cannot witness effectively to this revolutionary community and 
still ‘‘ participate in the kind of conflict which basically denies such fellow- 
ship.” 

Dr Nels Ferré appears to imply (as the Church in general held for the 
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first three centuries) that war of any kind is such a conflict. On the other 
hand, Dr J. H. Hick, in his very searching paper on “‘ The Structure of the 
War Problem,” emphasizes the change in the character of war arising from 
modern inventions, which “bring to explicit fulfilment its ultimate 
penne? of moral evil.” The “ impersonal mass-destruction of human 
ife”’ is a measure utterly repugnant to the Christian conscience. But, as 
Dr Hick frankly recognizes, this conclusion leaves us, in present conditions, 
in an acute dilemma. Dr E. L. Allen contends, rightly enough, that a 
society committed to Pacifism, dedicating itself without reserve to the cause 
of peace, would be ready to take the risk of unilateral disarmament. He 
suggests that the present divided mind of Christendom springs precisely 
from our failure of commitment. ‘‘ We are torn between our Christian 
standards and our immediate danger. We dare not identify ourselves either 
with the Cross or with atomic warfare.” But, supposing we do personally 
commit ourselves, we still have our place in an un-committed society. We 
are therefore still confronted with the dilemma of which Dr Hick speaks. 
We are faced with a world-conflict from which no Christian can stand 
aside. From the Christian standpoint the triumph of international Com- 
munism would be an utter disaster. We are bound, in consequence, to 
give our sanction politically to policies which to the Pacifist must appear 
sub-Christian. 

Dr Hick seeks a solution of the problem through the World Council of 
Churches. The appeal of the volume, says Prof. Grensted, ‘‘ is not so much 
to the individual conscience as to the eecumenical Church.” The Church 
as a whole must decide the issue. If it were to discover that Christians 
cannot engage in war with one another, a new factor of incalculable potency 
would emerge. No doubt it would! But to fix one’s hope upon that 
eventuality is to build on a slender foundation. For the World Council 
does not include the largest of all Christian churches, nor does there appear 
to be the slightest practical possibility that a body which includes churches 
so notably subservient to the State as those of Communist-dominated 
countries will in fact commit itself to Pacifism—even in relation to their 
fellow-Christians. 


Science and the Human Imagination. By Mary B. Hesse. London: 
S.C.M. Press. Pp. 171. 125. 6d. 


Reviewed by John Rowland (Brighton) 


Too many people in our day have taken the attitude that science consists 
of the pure recording and interpretation of fact, whereas philosophy and 
religion are imaginative constructions, which may be interesting enough 
as theories, but which cannot be considered as in any way representing the 
objective truth. This book by Dr Mary Hesse, Lecturer in Mathematics in 
the University of Leeds, is designed in the main to reply to such critics of 
philosophy and religion, and to show that even the apparently purely 
scientific realm of mathematics and physics has a place for the work of the 
creative imagination. 

Dr Hesse’s treatment is partly historical and partly descriptive. The 
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early —— provide a summary of the way in which the mediaval cosmo- 
logy gradually gave way, first, to what she calls the “ billiard-ball ” universe 
—that is, the engineering attitude to the working of the world, represented 
at its best by such scientific thinkers as Lord Kelvin—and then to the present- 
day attitude of physicists and mathematicians, who are far less certain of 
the physical bases of their knowledge than were their predecessors of the 
last century. 

Later in the book she summarizes the position arrived at by such present- 
day scientist-philosophers as Dirac, Heisenberg and Whitehead, as well as 
devoting a considerable amount of space to the work of Mach, Karl 
Pearson (an unduly neglected figure nowadays) and Caldin. In places the 
reader may be a little puzzled as to why a book of this kind should appear 
in the list of the Student Christian Movement Press, but it is soon obvious 
that Dr Hesse regards much science as a kind of substitute religion, and an 
unsatisfactory substitute at that. She writes: 

To-day science has almost unconsciously developed a philosophy or religion of 
its own, by which the great mass of people in the western world live, and the 
power it gives is available wr a to men of good will and men of evil will. To- 

day almost all the positive logical reasons based on science for the rejection of 


the Christian faith have been shown to be without foundation—the concept of 
rigid mechanical law, for instance—but suspicion of religion has penetrated so 
deeply into men’s minds that the mere removal of logical difficulties is not enough. 
The emotions and the imagination have to be moved at a much deeper level than 
logical argument can move them. 


In fact, the most important aspect of this book is its effort to show that 


there is no real basis for the idea that the only sort of truth worth considering 
is the truth derived from the evidence of the senses, aided by such scientific 
instruments as telescopes and microscopes. Dr Hesse makes it quite clear 
that facts about values, though they may not be as susceptible of measure- 
ment as facts about weight or length or even colour, are none the less facts, 
and have to be taken into account by all serious thinkers who try to provide 
a complete interpretation of the universe. Her book, therefore, while it 
stands firmly enough on its own feet, is one in the long succession which 
started in 1926 with the publication of Whitehead’s Science and the Modern 
World, continued in 1930 with that surprising best-seller, Jeans’ The 
Mysterious Universe, and has continued into our own day via works of Max 
Planck, von Weizsacker, and Karl Heim. It will be seen, from the number 
of names which have been cited in this review, that Dr Hesse derives her 
line of thought from many sources; but she knits these together so skil- 
fully and states her own philosophical attitude so well that her book will 
be found to provide a useful summary for many who lack the time or the 
inclination to explore the scientific-philosophical literature of the past 
twenty or thirty years. 
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